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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news of the week from the Far East is the circum- 
stantial report that on Thursday the Japanese stormed 
Kinchau, on the west of the Kwangtung Peninsula,—a place 
regarded as the key of Port Arthur. Although this report, as 
we go to press, still lacks official confirmation, it is clear that 
the Japanese are drawing their net closer round Port Arthur; 
they were reported to have commenced a new bombardment 
on the 24th inst. It is believed that they intend to storm, 
but the fortifications are so strong, the garrison is so 
numerous, and the loss of life will be so great that this is not 
altogether probable. It must be remembered, however, that 
the Japanese know the strength of their opponents to a man, 
and their resources in food to a pound, and are so well 
aware of weak places that they may have grounds for hope- 
fulness of which their critics are wholly unaware. So also, on 
the mainland, they may be certain that General Kuropatkin 
is unable to take advantage of the daring mancuvres, and 
the tedious, persevering marches through mud, by which they 
are endeavouring to surround him. Those marches have 
been impeded by rains ; but according to the latest intelligence 
they have been resumed, and we should receive news of the 
result within a fortnight at latest, 











The reasons for General Kuropatkin’s inactivity are 
variously stated. According to one set of observers, he 
clings to his plan, which Admiral Alexeieff overruled, of 
retreating to Kharbin, and there awaiting in a great 
fortified position the advance of the Japanese. According 
to another set, he is daily receiving large reinforcements, 
and hopes eventually to crush his enemies by sheer weight 
of numbers. And according to a third, he has not, and 
never has had, an adequate force at his disposal, the 
numbers originally attributed to the Russians beyond 
Lake Baikal being imaginary, while the single line of rail- 
way is overburdened by the transport of commissariat and 
munitions. Tens of thousands of soldiers are despatched from 
Russia proper—with some difficulty, for the Reservists are 
refractory—but they do not arrive, being, so to speak, “ shed” 
at the stations along the endless line. Itis simply impossible 
to ascertain the exact truth, but it will be revealed by the first 
great engagement. 


One of those difficult questions of the rights of neutrals 
which always crop up in war-time is creating some excitement 
in America. The Russians are reported to have “sown” the 
sea outside Port Arthur to a distance far beyond their 
three-mile jurisdiction with floating mines, one of which is 
believed to have destroyed the great Japanese battleship 
‘Hatsuse.’ This practice is considered by jurists an offence 
against international law. The Americans have taken up the 








Wednesday's Morning Post on the career, aims, and influence of 
Yuan Shi-Kai, the Viceroy of Chihli and Generalissimo of the 
Northern Army. Yuan Shi-Kai, who is only forty-five, has a 
record of administrative and military achievement all the 
more remarkable in that he began his official career without a 
regular degree. Although progressive in his views, be is accused 
of having betrayed the Reformers who approached him in 
1898, and of engineering the coup d'état which resulted in the 
practical deposition of the Emperor. Yet while securing and 
retaining the confidence of the Empress, he has never deviated 
from his policy of promoting the national efficiency of China 
by the adoption of modern, and especially Japanese, methods. 
He discountenanced and held aloof from the “ Boxer” movement 
as premature and ill-advised, but has since been given a free 
hand in the training of his army on Japanese lines, and is 
now generally regarded by his countrymen as the hope of 
China and the chief promoter of her material renascence. 
Mr. Colquhoun’s estimate of Yuan Shi-Kai is entirely con- 
firmed by the Pekin correspondent of the Matin, who dis- 
counts Prince Ching’s assurances of Chinese neutrality, on the 
ground that the man who exercises real influence and power is 
not Prince Ching, but the Viceroy of Chihli. Even the 
Dowager-Empress, it is asserted, could scarcely resist a 
movement in favour of Japan headed by’Yuan Shi-Kai with 
his forty thousand well-drilled and well-equipped troops. 


The news from Tibet is scarcely reassuring. As the lines 
of communication are threatened, the daily post has been 
discontinued ; and on Friday London had been for three days 
without any news from Gyangtse. The total casualties in 
action of the Mission since crossing the Tang-la are estimated 
at fifty-seven, which would certainly imply, as the Times 
correspondent argues, that the military capacity and self-con- 
fidence of the Tibetans have greatly increased. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that the Mission has accomplished the 
task which was entrusted to it, and reached Gyangtse; the con- 
tinued obstinacy of the Dalai Lama is an unforeseen factor, 
which compels a revision of plans anda more extended campaign. 
As the Times correspondent points out in an interesting letter 
in Tuesday’s issue, we are not fighting against the common 
people of Tibet, who so far have shown themselves friendly, 
but against the priestly caste, who are under the influence of 
the Buriat Dorjieff and his like, and are undoubtedly relying 
on Russian assistance. There can be no security for peace on 
our frontiers till the minds of the Lhasa authorities are dis- 
abused of this idea. 


The contest between the Papacy and the French Govern- 
ment is evidently going farther, but it has not gone very far 
yet. M. Delcassé, considering the discourteous rebuke recently 
addressed to the President for visiting Italy an unwarrantable 
interference in French affairs, has recalled the Ambassador 
to the Vatican; but the Nuncio has not received his passports, 
and communication cannot therefore be said to have been 
broken off. The Liberals of the Assembly are eager that 
advantage should be taken of the opportunity; but the 
Government evidently shrinks from a step which it thinks 
must be followed by the abolition of the Concordat, and the 
consequent adoption of some new method of controlling the 
Church, which if left free would immediately become the centre 
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of resistance to Republican authority. The lay rulers of | points out, this culminating outrage, directed against a can 


France, in fact, though they could easily suppress all 
monasteries, do not like to surrender the right of nominating 
the Bishops. It is worth while noticing that no one proposes 
the adoption of a step which during the controversy between 
Henry VIII. and the Papacy had a great effect,—viz., to 
forbid the transmission of money to Rome. That could not 
be stopped in our day without an interference with banking 
arrangements which the whole financial world would resent. 


The Daily Chronicle of May 16th prints a telegram from 
Dalziel’s Berlin correspondent which sets forth the terrible sen- 
tence alleged to have been passed upon an unfortunate private 
soldier for a pointless remark about the Kaiser. The soldier, 
according to the telegram, was one of a squad drilling near the 
railway line along which the Kaiser's train passed on his return 
from Venice. The officer in command ordered the men to 
salute as the train passed. When it had gone by the soldier 
remarked to a comrade: “The Kaiser might have let the 
train slow down, so that we could catch a glimpse of 
him, even if he did not take our salute.” The sergeant, 
hearing the words, at once ordered the man to be arrested, 
and he has now been tried by court-martial. The Court 
held he had been guilty of lése-majesté, and sentenced him 
to seven years’ penal servitude, after being drummed out 
of the Army. We have hesitated to comment on this 
statement before, holding it incredible on the face of 
it, and believing that some authoritative contradiction 
would appear. We have, however, seen none, either in 
the Daily Chronicle or elsewhere. We can only say 
that if the facts are as stated, and there was in reality 
no greater breach of discipline than that conveyed in 
the words quoted, the case is one of the most atrocious yet 
recorded. Remember, the wretched man will not be let out 
in six months or a year, like the officers who kill in un- 
authorised duels, or cut down a civilian in cold blood on 
account of some imaginary insult to their cloth. He will 
serve his full term. Can we wonder that the internal con- 
dition of the German Army is what it is, though externally it 
still looks so strong, efficient, and well organised? Armies, 
as history shows, will,bear discipline of the most savage kind 
without any great injury as long as such discipline is not 

essentially unjust, but when once the sense of injustice gets 
hold of the rank-and-file the danger is very great. 


An interesting summary of the work done by the Macedonian 
Relief Fund appeared in Monday’s Times. In all a sum of 
,000 has been collected throughout the country for the 
relief of distress in Macedonia, £25,000 of which has been dis- 
tributed by the agents of the Fund. Owing to the greater 
need and the greater devastation prevailing in the vilayet of 
Monastir, the work of the Fund was limited to that district, 
where over a hundred Bulgarian villages had been burned 
down, and where Mr. Brailsford and his wife remained in 
charge of the distribution of relief from October till April. 
His final Report shows that from first to last upward of 
fifty thousand persons were relieved with food, clothing, 
and money, with the result that after the arrival of the 
relief agents no single case of death from starvation 
occurred. Mr. Brailsford notes that relief was distributed 
without distinction of race or creed, and that the co-operation 
was secured of American Protestant missionaries, French 
Sisters of Charity, who showed untiring energy and splendid 
courage, and the Lazarist Mission. With regard to the 
sprplus £5,000, the Committee has wisely decided to hold it 
in reserve. It was originally intended to devote it to the pur- 
chase of plongh-oxen; but in view of the risk of a further 
rising, such a gift would only have tempted marauders. Mr. 
Brailsford renders full justice to the courage and devotion of 
the ladies and gentlemen who assisted him,—Lady Thompson, 
Miss Bruce, Miss Durham, and the Rev. L. Bond and the 
Rev. E. Haskell, of the American Mission. 


The continuance of anarchy in Morocco has received a fresh 
and striking illustration. Mr. Perdicaris, a wealthy American 
citizen of Greek extraction, well known toall visitors to ‘Tangier, 
was with his stepson, Mr. Varley, a British subject, carried off 
from his villa three miles outside Tangier by a band of armed 
Moors headed by a notorious brigand named Raisuli. As the 


versally popular resident who for many years has been 
cipal benefactor of the poor in Tangier, indicates the 
antagonism of the Moors towards Europeans and the ing 
ing helplessness of the Sultan. The terms on which Raina 
is prepared to release his prisoners are not yet fully i 
but are said to include the withdrawal of the Sultan’s pric 
present engaged in fighting refractory tribes. The Washi : 
Government and our own, we may be sure, will not be con. 
tent with ineffectual protests ; but in any case the incident is 
bound to apply driving power to one of the most tainerhach 
clauses of the Anglo-French Convention. 


the prin. 


The West Indian correspondent of the Times contributes 
to Tuesday’s issue a very interesting account of a recent visit 
to the Isthmus of Panama, during which he traversed the 
canal from end to end. The upshot of his survey is to make 
it clear that, in spite of the cessation of work between 1899 
and 1897, a great deal of solid preliminary progress has been, 
made. For the last six or seven years a thousand labourers 
have been continuously employed by the new Panama Canal 
Company, with the result that, broadly speaking, the greater 
portion of the maritime sections has been completed— 
eleven and a quarter of the fifteen miles between Colon and 
Bohio are already navigable—on the intermediate levels the 
excavation in dry earth has been carried down to a consider. 
able-depth, and for six miles across the central ridge an 
enormous trench has been dug, in some parts reaching a 
point only a hundred and sixty feet above sea-level. Most of 
the cuttings on the central section are in good condition, no 
indications of landslides being observable; operations are 
actively going on on the summit level; and the bungalow 
residences of the original staff on the heights of the Cordil. 
lera are still in good order. The danger of the Chagres fever 
in the marshy flats beyond Colon remains, and can only be 
diminished by cutting down the bush and filling in the 
swamps,—a costly undertaking. Still, the writer’s conclusions 
are that it would have been folly for the United States to have 
adopted any alternative scheme, and that the ratification of 
the Panama Canal Treaty makes it certain that the scheme 
will now be carried through. 


Two important items of news are reported this week from 
South Africa. The native population was thoroughly un- 
settled by the war and the high wages which were earned in 
military employment. Hence it is natural to find a certain 
unrest in some districts, due to the gradual breaking up of 
the old tribal society before a new status has been clearly 
established. In Zululand there have been signs of in- 
subordination, which have been promptly checked, and in 
Swaziland some difficulty is anticipated over the question of 
the succession to the throne. Among the educated natives 
the ill-advjsed propaganda known as Ethiopianism, which has 
been repudiated by the Wesleyan Church, has gained some 
ground since it was imported from America. These two forms 
of excitement are, however, wholly distinct, and it is unlikely 
that Ethiopianism and tribal unrest will ever join hands in 
any serious agitation. The other event is the Boer Congress, 
which met at Pretoria on Monday. The real object of the 
Congress is“andoubtedly to provide a political organisation 
for the Transvaal Dutch; and we may note, as an instance of 
activity on the other side, that the various Progressive bodies 
in Cape Colony have now been amalgamated and formed into 
a South African Imperial Union under the presidency of the 
Prime Minister. The attitude of the Boer Congress towards 
the natives should be noted by those foolish people here who 
imagine that the South African Dutch believe in applying an 
Exeter Hall policy to the Kaffirs. The Boer at least believes, 
like the Southern planter, that Providence meant the native 
to be his slave. 





On Wednesday the delegates to the Boer Congress were intro- 
duced by General Botha to Sir Arthur Lawley. Speaking on 
behalf of the Congress, General Botha stated.that it was the 
desire of the Boers to help and co-operate with the Government, 
adding that they could hardly find terms to express the good im- 
pression which Sir Arthur Lawley’s wish to meet them made. 
In his reply Sir Arthur Lawley offered a hearty welcome to 
the Congress, and dwelt on the courtesy and friendliness with 





Times correspondent, who was captured by Raisuli last year, 
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, he explained, impossible to avoid introducing 
pret caauner o the bias, but he hoped they would 
pelieve, and eventually realise, that the Government's motives 
and policy were honest and good. He requested the members 
of the Congress to speak from their hearts: not to bottle up 
their grievances against officials, but to bring them straight , 
to him. Press utterances were not ‘invariably Government 
utterances, and he hoped they would not think the Government 
ed the Lydenburg affair as a Boer revolution. Replying 
later on to the resolutions of the Congress, Sir Arthur Lawley 
inted out that in the Articles of Surrender assistance, but 
not compensation, had been mentioned, and that no charge 
had been made for the administration of that assistance, on 
which £10,000,000 had been spent. That assistance was 
meant for all, and he denied the contention that the Peace 
Treaty had been drawn up only on behalf of those in the field, 
or that the Government gift and loans were only applicable 
to such persons. General Botha, in his subsequent farewell 
address to the Congress, expressed warm appreciation of Sir 
Arthur Lawley’s reply, declaring that it was now evident that 
the Government was willing to co-operate with the Boers. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., presided at the annual Convention 
of the United Irish League of Great Britain at Finsbury Town 
Hall on Saturday last, and made a curious speech. The Gates- 
head election formed the text of his deliverance, and while 
prepared to respect the honesty and high purpose of those 
Irish voters who, from religious conviction, supported the 
Chamberlainite candidate on that occasion, he nevertheless 

Jd that the religious and material interests of Ireland were 
bound together, and both had been promoted by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s defeat. Had he won, not only England, but Ireland, 
might have been now standing face to face with all the perils 
of triumphant Chamberlainism. That meant in England the 
return of the days of oppression and starvation for the 
masses, and there could be no doubt what it meant for Ireland, 
“because Mr. Chamberlain stood behind that villainous and 
sinister movement for taking advantage of the diminution in 
the Irish population, by English misgovernment, to reduce the 
political force of Ireland in the Imperial Government.” It 
is quite refreshing to find that Mr. O’Connor’s exercises in 
universal eulogy have not mitigated the ferocity of his 
patriotism. But it passes the wit of man to reconcile his 
condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal policy with the 
action of his party in the House of Commons. 


The annual meeting of the Co-operative Congress opened 
at Stratford on Monday, and was attended by 1,500 delegates. 
Mr. E. O. Greening, who delivered the inaugural address, 
illustrated the growth of the movement by some remarkable 
statistics. The business controlled reached an annual total 
of £89,000,000; there were 2,116,127 members registered in 
1,701 societies; the capital invested in their various societies 
amounted to £37,158,239; and the net profits for 1903 reached 
the remarkable figure of £9,873,385, or three and a half times 
the percentage of net profit made upon the whole commerce of 
the country under ordinary conditions. Turning to the Fiscal 
‘question, he earnestly hoped that we had left the days of 
Protection, Preferential tariffs, and Retaliatory duties behind 
us for ever. As Co-operators they were politically neutral, 
but the proposal to tax food was one of the political questions 
which touched them closely, as food formed three-fourths of 
the staple material of the business of the societies, and no 
body of British working men would sanction it. In con- 
clusion, he asked the Congress to abandon all thoughts of 
direct Parliamentary representation, which would necessarily 
mean using for sectional and party purposes funds and 
influence with which they were entrusted by men of all 
parties apd all opinions. 

A large contingent of clergymen went up to Oxford on 
Tuesday week to vote in Convocation against the proposal 
that the rule which restricts the choice of Examiners in the 
Theology School to persons in priests’ Orders should be 
rescinded. The object of the change, as the Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History explained, was to admit learned but 
orthodox Nonconformists as Examiners, and it iad been accepted 
by Congregation, whose members are resident; but the country 
clergy would none of it. They would hardly hear the advo- 


marked, until. they were unwilling to go on speaking; and 
they voted it down by 676 to 278. The proposal seems reason- 
able, nevertheless, and entirely in accord with modern legisla- 
tion for the Universities; but the majority were evidently 
passionately opposed to it, so opposed, indeed, that in their 
enthusiasm they forgot that courtesy and sense of fair play 
which, as a rule, Oxford men are proud of showing. If 
Oxford is to take the part in the national life which all her 
loyal sons must desire she should take, she must give up her 
jealousy and dislike of the Nonconformjgts. It had seemed 
during the past twenty years as if this jealousy were dis- 
appearing, and therefore the result of Tuesday week is all the 
more disappointing. The remedy, of course, is to let Oxford 
be governed by the resident M.A.’s, and not in the last resort, 
as now, by rural clergymen, who are often entirely out of 
touch with University affairs. 


The Royal Society gave a dinner at the Hétel Métropole on 
Tuesday in honour of the delegates attending the triennial 
Assembly in London of the International Association of 
Academies. In proposing the toast of the evening Lord 
Goschen made an eloquent appeal to the representatives of 
the Societies and Academies devoted to moral and political 
sciences to emulate in energy and determination to 
succeed those who represented physical scienge alone. We 
could not, he contended, have the universe simply subjected 
to the domain, the beneficent domain, of physical science. 
Side by side the moral nature of nations must be cultivated, and 
he thought that to those who were charged with the spiritua] 
culture of Europe there must be a future, even if they could’ 
not point to the same triumphant progress as the represen- 
tatives of physical science. In conclusion, he rejoiced to. 
think that science was not selfish or self-seeking. “Science 
did not wish that one nation should outstxip another; Science 
said: ‘We will all co-operate together.” The*Comte de 
Franqueville, who responded, enlarged on the same point, 
vindicating the word “international” from the imputation 
that it was the antithesis of patriotism. “What they main- 
tained, and what was the reasonof their existence, was that 
science belonged to no country, and was essentially the 
patriotism of humanity.” It is well that this view should be 
so clearly put forward in contradistinction to the other view 
that science should be primarily regarded as a means to com- 
mercial prosperity and natipnal efficiency which can only be 
enhanced at the cost and to*the prejudice of other nations. 


The Times has bowed its head to the storm which now 
rages in‘favour of cheaper daily newspapers. Its conductors 
announce that in future they will send the paper, by an 


‘improved system of delivery, to all who order it direct from 


the office, for £3 a year, a reduction of 23 per cent. upon 
the present price. We sincerely hope the new system will 
succeed, for the T%mes, though it has unfortunately become 
of late very much of a partisan organ, has dropped its 
better tradition of impartiality, and can no longer be said 
accurately to reflect the saner side of public opinion in 
its editorial articles, is still the most instructive news- 
paper in existence. No one feels quite well informed till he 
has seen the issue for the day, with its marvellous wealth of 
telegrams from every quarter of the world. We fancy, how- 
ever, that the experiment will be short-lived, and that the 
proprietors will, after no long delay, adopt the signpler system 
of a reduction to twopence, which will enable them to tap 
social strata of whose thickness even they have no idea, * The 
number of householders who will pay a shilling a week for a 
paper, but will not pay eighteenpence, must be very large. 


We regret extremely to note the announcement in last 
Saturday’s Plot that its publication is to be discontinued. 
During the four years of its existence the Pilot has, alike by 
the literary quality of its contents and by its courageous 
exposition of views irrespective of their popularity, worthily 
upheld the highest traditions of ‘British journalism, and” 
opportunities for the expression of independent views are 
sensibly diminished by its extinction. Our'regret is only 
heightened by the fact that the cause of Free-trade has 
nowhere found more consistent or better-reasoned support 
than in the columns of the Pilot. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





cates of the scheme, “howling at them,’ as Dr. Bigge re- 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INTERNAL CONDITION OF RUSSIA. 


VIDENCE is accumulating from many quarters in 
regard to the internal condition of Russia, and all of 
it is unfavourable. No doubt news of such a kind received 
during a war must always be read with caution, and 
especially is this so in the case of Russia, for Russia has 
many enemies. When, however, full allowance has been 
made for the universal habit of finding signs of internal 
trouble in any State which is doing badly in the field, it must 
be admitted that the reports from Russia are extremely 
grave. Thursday’s Standard, for example, contains a long 
communication “from a Russian correspondent” which 
paints the state of affairs in very black coloursindeed. The 
writer brings evidence not merely of political disaffection, 
but, what is even more serious, of something very like com- 
mercial paralysis, and of a most serious crisis in agriculture. 
As to the political situation, he remarks that “it is rumoured 
that the recent disturbances in Warsaw have been followed 
by wholesale executions.” These executions have been 
carried out without any form of civil trial. They have 
been solely by administrative order. “The number of 
persons stated to have been hanged in Warsaw alone is 
six hundred.” Such figures as these at once suggest gross 
exaggeration, if they do not even cause the whole story to 
be rejected as absurd. ‘Yet we note that the Standard in 
a leading article, though it observes that it publishes the 
communication “under all reserve,” also goes on to state 
that it does so “ with absolute confidence alike in the good 
faith of our Russian correspondent and in the excellence of 
his sources of information,”—a testimonial which must be 
taken to outweigh the reservation. The Standard correspon- 
dent further asserts that although disturbances are not yet 
reported from other of the principal towns of European 
Russia, there is a general similarity in the intelligence 
from all parts concerning the exceptional activity of the 
secret police and the frequent disappearances of persons 
presumably suspected of implication in political plots. 
“In Kronstadt, where an attempt is reported to have 
been made to injure the forts, there have also been 
executions under Military law. In Moscow recently an 
eye-witness reports that eighty coffins, under Military 
escort, were taken out of the town at dead of night by an 
unfrequented road, which was picketed with soldiers, and 
buried, presumably in the woods, where soldiers had 
previously been observed maintaining an inviolable 
cordon. There is a nervous feeling in the very air, and 
even the most sober-minded are drawing ominous con- 
clusions from the significant fact that the regiments 
stationed in European Russia are being retained in their 
places, and only the Reservists called up under the 
mobilisation orders are being forwarded to the front.” 


No doubt one has often heard such rumours before in 
regard to Russia, and they have always hitherto turned out 
either false or else unimportant. It must be confessed, 
however, that just now they are far more persistent 
than on any previous occasion. If true, too, they are far 
more dangerous. The last ten years has seen the growth 
within Russia of a vast number of political enemies to 
the Russian Government. The policy of forcible Russifi- 
cation has been carried out relentlessly, and apparently 
successfully, but not without much heart-burning. The 
best known case is that of Finland, but other non- 
Russian nationalities have suffered almost as much. The 
Finns cannot revolt, but it is impossible to doubt that the 
dearest wish of the majority of the population is to escape 
from the iron circle of the Empire which is oppressing 
them. The Poles remain, as always, irreconcilable, even 
though they may consider that the Russian Government 
treats them better than does the German. These cases are 
patent ; but it must also be remembered that the Russifica- 
tion of the Baltic provinces, and the cold shoulder shown 
to the German and Lutheran elements in those districts, 
have produced anything but loyalty and confidence in an 
important, if numerically small, class. Something of the 
same kind has been going on on the other side of the 
Empire. The Armenians were once held in great esteem 
in Russia, Loris Melikhof actually rising to the very 
highest place in the bureaucracy. Now, however, the 
Armenians receive little favour, and the whole property of 





the Armenian Church in Russia has been coniiaaaaasi 
order to force them to enter the Orthodox Communi 
The Armenians bear the persecution ill, and must now by 
counted among the disaffected sub-nationalities of Russia, 
Lastly, there are the Jews. With the f 
Kishineff before their eyes, and the wholes terrible gto ot 
the Anti-Jewish movement, can we wonder that thet: 
restless and unfriendly? But in Russia the disaffection of 
the Jews does not mean, as it would in France or German 
the disaffection of a small, if powerful, body. It aaa 
the hostility of several millions of men concentrated in & 
special area. The fact is that in Russia just now onl 
the Slavonic and Tartar elements are allowed to come rd 
the front, while the men of the other nationalities, unless 
they become members of the Orthodox Church, are 
depressed, and even! persecuted. As a result, the political 
power of Russia and her administrative efficiency have 
greatly suffered, while at the same time a sense of oppression 
has invaded bodies of men who in a former generation were 
good Russians. Never, indeed, has the political folly of 
persecution, civil and religious, been made more plain. In 
addition to these dangers of a racial nature must: be 
reckoned those which come from the growth of Socialism 
and Nihilism within the Russian body politic. The Russian 
Nihilist may be less dangerous than he was; but the 
growth of Socialism and of liberal ideas has been steadily 
progressing. And the Russian revolutionary does not do 
things by halves. The man who wants revolution in 
Russia does not mind with whom he co-operates in order 
to get it. 

Another alarming fact which must be noted is the 
grave commercial depression which is spreading in 
Russia. From all parts of the Empire, says the corre. 
spondent of the Standard, “the same tale is told of the 
utter standstill of business, and the numbers of bank. 
ruptcies, aggravated by the knowledge of the still greater 
number which are merely masked by one or other of the 
forms of which the inadequate commercial codes of Russia 
so freely admit. For example, in all those districts which 
are under martial law—that is to say, the greater part of 
the area of All the Russias—it is impossible to protest 
bills, the ‘state of war’ being the excuse legally put 
forward by the defaulter, who may or may not be actually 
in a position to meet his liabilities. As bills are practi- 
cally the only medium of commercial currency in Russia 
—cheques being unknown to all intents and purposes— 
this one fact is sufficient to throw considerable light on 
the state of things now prevailing throughout the Russian 
Empire in the domain of commerce.” The banks, we are 
also told, have everywhere either stopped entirely, or re- 
duced to a useless minimum all credits and accommoda- 
tions, even to safe customers. ‘“ Persons who had been in 
the habit of receiving at their banks thirty to fifty 
thousand roubles are now unable to get as much as 
two or three thousand.” With such a condition of 
credit, and with an almost total stoppage of the demand 
for manufactured articles other than necessaries, it is 
needless to say that the factories are at a standstill, and 
that the workmen are being turned off in large numbers. 
Agriculture, we also learn, is in an equally bad way. 
Last year’s harvest was a poor one, and this year the with- 
drawal of tens of thousands of peasants owing to the 
mobilisation of the Reserves has to a considerable extent 
hampered the tilling of the soil. 

As we have said, it is very possible that these reports 
are exaggerated. It is also quite conceivable that even if 
true they will lead to no political events of importance. 
Nations often go very near the precipice without falling 
over. On the other hand, it is by no means impossible 
that some accident may precipitate a really serious 
crisis. Suppose some sudden madness were to seize on 
the peasantry, and something in the nature of a revolt 
were to take place. In that case all the other dis- 
affected elements in the Empire, from Poland to 
Russian Armenia, and from Finland to the Jewish Pale, 
would spring into life. But though we realise this risk, 
and understand fully how great a contributory cause a 
commercial and agricultural crisis always is to revolt, we 
do not think it likely that there will be any very important 
internal commotion during the war. While war is going 
on the instinct of national self-preservation seems to keep 
down rebellion even in States whose general condition makes 
for revolution. It is when the war is over, even if it ends 
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~ gnibly for Busia, that we expect to see the internal 
fs tion of Russia lead to serious results. Till then 
eonltoo” Government has not, we hold, very much to 
the There may be all the symptoms of revolution, but 
we do not expect it to break out. 
It must not be supposed that in dwelling on the state 
of Russia, and the internal dangers which threaten her, we 
jn any sense rejoicing at her difficulties. As our 
* ers know, we do not think that it would be to 
interests of this country to see Russia destroyed. 
We wish the Russian people good, not ill. We feel, 
however, that if the Russian Government persists in 
its evil policy. of persecution and -repression, in the 
end nothing but revolution will be possible for Russia. 
An internal policy such as she has practised for the 
jast ten years with ever-increasing violence not only causes 
but justifies revolution. If the Russian Government 
insists upon persecuting and oppressing its subjects, the 
true friends of the Russian people are bound to hope for 
their deliverance even through the fires of revolution. 
It isa remedy almost as bad as the disease, but at least 
it affords some promise of ultimate improvement. The 
present system affords none. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


HE Spectator has maintained now for many years that 
T the Monroe doctrine, which is often denounced on 
the Continent as both insolent and injurious, is distinctly 
beneficial to Great Britain, to Europe, and to the world. 
It is beneficial to Great Britain because, while it does not 
in any way increase the danger of Canada from her mighty 
neighbour, it helps to shelter her, and the West Indies 
with her, from any menace coming from any European 
Power. No State could hope, even if it defeated Great 
Britain or France, for any acquisitions in the Western 
Hemisphere, because any demand of the kind would lead 
to a second, and almost hopeless, war with the United 
States. It is beneficial to the world because it retains one 


‘ hemisphere in peace and independence, leaving its com- 


ponent States to work out their own destiny in their own 
way, and try experiments in governing without inter- 
ference. And it is beneficial to Europe because it immensely 
reduces her material for dangerous jealousies. If for any 
reason that doctrine became null or were suspended, all 
Europe would be at war for slices of Spanish and Portu- 
guese America. It was suspended, indeed, within living 
memory for a few months by the American Civil War, and 
instantly a French army was encamped in Mexico, to pre- 
serve, Napoleon said, the future grandeur of the Latin 
races! Noris it possible to doubt that if to-morrow the 
Union withdrew its protecting shield, Germany would leap 
at the chance of founding in Brazil or on the Plate a State 
which could receive and utilise the overspill of her in- 
creasing population. But while maintaining the validity 
and the good effect of the Monroe doctrine, we have 
always added that if the Union accepted the grand and 
overshadowing position throughout two continents which 
the doctrine implies, the statesmen of the Union were 
bound in common justice to insist on those whom they 
protected obeying the ordinary rules of civilised Powers. 
There is no fairness, no decency even, in allowing protected 
States to massacre strangers, or repudiate public debts, 
or snatch at bits of territory, and then stepping forward 
to protect them from the consequences. Conduct like that 
was sure, we have said, at once to defame the doctrine and 
to demoralise those whom it was intended to protect. Nor, 
we have occasionally added, would it be expedient, if sucha 
contingency ever occurred, to allow a protected State to fall, 
say through a rising of the Indians upon the whites, into 
such a condition of anarehy that it became a nuisance to its 
immediate neighbours, and an evil example to the whole 
remainder of the hemisphere. 

The American Government, in a spirit, we imagine, of 
true diplomatic caution, has hitherto avoided this question 
of responsibility rather carefully ; but President Roosevelt, 
who has a very direct insight into affairs, and is rather 
contemptuous of shirking, has at last acknowledged it 
to the full. In a letter to the managers of a New York 
celebration in honour of Cuban liberty, the President re- 
pudiates for his Republic all land-hunger and all desire 
of interference with her Southern neighbours, but adds 
this most significant, and, we must add, somewhat haughty, 





paragraph :—“ Brutal wrongdoing or impotence which 
results in the general loosening of the ties of civilised 
society may finally require intervention by some civilised 
nation, and in the Western Hemisphere the United States 
cannot ignore this duty. It remains true that our 
interests and those of our Southern neighbours are in 
reality identical. All we ask is that they shall govern 
themselves well and be prosperous and orderly. Where 
this is the case they will find only helpfulness from us.” 
That is an unmistakable warning; and the Times corre- 
spondent who records it hints that it will deepen the 
hesitation to re-elect President Roosevelt, those who 
oppose him accusing him of a desire for interference, or at 
the least of a readiness to act as the big policeman of the 
Western Hemisphere. We do not believe a word of it. 
A few, a very few, far-sighted men may dread that the 
responsibility thus shouldered may ultimately involve 
diplomatic complications, or even war, but the immense 
majority of Americans desire the Monroe doctrine to be 
maintained, and to be at the same time cleansed of its 
apparent injustice towards the rest of the world. They 
are not in the least timid about their own future, or in the 
least desirous that the Spanish States when visibly in the 
wrong should escape wholesome correction, provided only 
it is administered by themselves. The double object can 
only be secured by the policy which the President recom- 
mends, and which will, we feel assured, at once gratify the 
pride and soothe the conscience of the majority of his 
fellow-citizens. It will certainly conciliate all Europe, 
where, though the Monroe doctrine is not liked because 
it prohibits the establishment of future colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere, it is much more angrily criticised 
because it has hitherto asserted a right without any 
countervailing responsibility. 

Americans of the Democratic party will, we know, reply 
that they are not objecting either to the Monroe doctrine or 
toa certain amount of effort to control the protected States, 
but that they dislike the conclusions which President 
Roosevelt draws from those policies,—viz., the necessity 
for more battleships, more artillery, and, if not a larger 
Army, at least a larger supply of trained officers. They 
do not want to spend so much upon armaments, especially 
as they know that armaments involve from time to time 
large increases to the dead weight on the country in the 
shape of pensions. They want to remain, as for a century 
they did remain, free of the burdens which have so crushed 
the Treasuries and peoples of Europe. It is “ the military 
spirit,” they say, which they condemn in President 
Roosevelt, and not any especial feature in his external 
policy. We are entirely willing to believe that they 
describe their own motives correctly; but, then, are they 
not a little illogical? They are determined not to give up 
the Monroe doctrine; they are willing to make it as little 
unjust as they can by inducing those whom they protect 
to obey international law, and to avoid anarchy ; they are 
ready even to maintain freedom of commerce abroad, and 
to defend that of the Pacific; but they want to secure 
these great ends without providing the necessary force. 
They cannot do it. They think they can, because they 
realise as fully as their adversaries the potential weight of 
the Union, and the impossibility of defeating it when 
it is fairly roused to action; but they forget the element 
of time. They are not living in the Middle Ages, nor are 
they defending only the boundaries of a highly compact 
and very populous State. The science of armaments has 
advanced, international law has been modified, and the 
range of action for every great commercial State has been 
enlarged until nothing can be improvised. You cannot 
improvise an army, because untrained officers and un- 
accustomed weapons are comparatively useless. You 
cannot improvise a battleship any more than you can im- 
provise a cathedral, and even the great guns take time. 
It is absolutely necessary, if a great policy is to be pursued 
—and the Monroe doctrine involves a great one, while 
freedom of trade with China is indispensable to the South, 
and the freedom of the Pacific, if not dominance on its 
waters, is a necessity to the Union—to keep up the plant 
of sufficient armaments to meet an emergency; and it is 
this, and not aggression, which we understand President 
Roosevelt to recommend. It is surely a policy of strict 
common-sense, even though it is occasionally advocated in 
simple English, and without those reserves which the ° 
etiquettes of Courts and Parliaments have compelled 
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statesmen in Europe to maintain. We do not believe 
that Americans will make any mistake, and expect in 
November to see President Roosevelt re-elected by an over- 
whelming popular vote. j 





THE TRUE “YELLOW PERIL.” 


ee, all who speak of the “yellow peril’’ tend to 

exaggerate to a degree unusual even with “the man 
in the street.” If they are opposed to the idea, they pour 
ridicule on it ; ask how the Mongols, even if united, are to 
invade Europe successfully; affirm that the Japanese are 
without ambition; and declare the Chinese to have lost 
for ever the power of aggressive action. -If, on the other 
hand, they are inclined to accept it, they imply, if they do 
not actually say, that civilised Europe may be overwhelmed 
by masses of armed Mongols, who will rush straight forward 
over all obstacles—like lemmings or the red dogs of the 
Deccan—careless how many they lose on the march, 
and without any defined object in making the immense 
endeavour. Both these disputants are dreaming. No one 
with any claim to be heard has ever alleged that the 
Japanese, even if they controlled the entire resources of 
China, would have “any motive in conquering Europe, 
or, unless they invented some unheard-of weapon—an 
asphyxiating shell, for example—would have any means 
of accomplishing the task. The sea-power of the world is, 
and will remain, with Europe, which now disposes of fifty 
millions of adult males more compactly placed for war than 
the population of Asia is, and possessed of the highest re- 
squrees of destructive science. The conquest of Europe by 
anybody—American, Mongol, or Pan-Asiatic—is the vision 
of novelists in search of a sensation, and not the calcula- 
tion of far-seeing men. 

On the other hand, those who assert that no “yellow 
peril” exists shut their eyes to.some of the most 
peremptory facts of the situation. If Japan so far 
beats Russia as to compel her to make peace, which 
is at least among the possibilities, Japan will control, 
probably through the agency of the Manchu clans, 
the whole resources of China, and will undoubtedly 
be the most powerful and martial State on the North 
Pacific. She will also be a new State of whose secret 
aspirations Europe knows little, aad whose necessities she 
has not yet fully appreciated. We cannot see, we confess, 
how any one can doubt this result, or how any one can 
deny that it constitutes a grave change in the distribution 
of power throughout the world. That change is not entirely 
dependent on the character of the Japanese. Let us admit, 
as we should be most cordially ready to admit, that the 
Japanese are assimilating much of the morale, as well as 
of the scientific aptitudes, of Europe; and that, in fact, 
when the war is over, we shall find them willing to accept 
nearly all the restrictions by which Europe, even when 
at war, prohibits herself from any,useless cruelty. They 
do, indeed, even now honour their opponents’ prowess, 
provide to the extent of their power for the wounded 
of both sides, and treat prisoners so well that Russian 
officerg complain of a certain new readiness to surrender 
which they perceive in their men. It isnot, however, 
probable that Japanese, with Chinese behind them, will 
attain to a height of self-denying virtue which has not 
been reached by Europeans; and certainly in Europe 
national ambitions are not dead, nor is greed extinguished, 
nor is any State forgetful of those few national necessities 
which are essential to continued living. 

It seems, therefore, to us a little silly to assert 
that Tokio will not have ambitions of its own, and 
with the ambitions certain cardinal rules for the pre- 
servation of dignity which will on occasion bring her, 
as*they would bring any European State, into collision 
with her rivals. It is difficult, to take an example 
already mentioned by Mr. Henry Norman to an inter- 
viewer, to believe that a Power which had asserted and 
proved its claim to rank among the Great Powers of 
the world would bear for many years to see its children 
rejected with contumely from Australia and from the Pacific 
States of the Union. To put the case with the utmost 
moderation, there would be at least a cry in the Parliament 
of Tokio for reprisals, and when anything was wanted of 
Japan—and many things are constantly wanted of any 
Great Power—her Envoys would be apt to demand a 
repeal of the expelling laws as the primary condition 





of consent. “If you expel, we mu ” 

be the ultimatum. The peter the rotor 2a. Me» 
the more urgent will be their representation, a 
this point; while the reluctance of California _ 
Australia to yield, which is based on an instinef d 
upon reflection, will probably be in no way diraini Ae 
It is not because the victims are uncivilised, or becementi ‘ 
obey an inferior moral law, that Roumanians are ey 
persecute Jewish villagers. Then as to greed, ree oe 
as it rises nowadays displays an increasing impatien Tace 
its poverty, which is revealed among its statesmen ‘ : 
intense desire for the acquisition of new markets ont 
its tradesmen by an angry reluctance to admit of f 
competition, and among its workers by‘the long Subbed 
movements which we call strikes, émeutes, and the develes 
ment of Socialist parties. It is not among the pros al 
that Socialism grows strong, though there Save’ teed 
prosperous Socialists, but among those who feel habitu. 
ally the pangs of unsatisfied desire. There is there. 
fore, no reason for believing that Japan will be able 
even if her statesmen wish it, to compel all Eastern 
Asia to bear those throes of unlimited competition which 
Mr. Chamberlain trusts that our own workers will short] 
be unable to endure. A monopoly of the trade of Ching 
will, we need hardly say, be a very great prize, and it will 
certainly be one which, if secured by Japan, will create 
intense irritation both in Europe and America. The 
Japanese say, and, as we think, believe, that they will be 
devoted to the policy of the “open door”; but there ig 
no reason why Japanese should be less changeable or 
more consistent than Americans, Russians, or our own 
advocates of Fiscal Reform. A new Power which has to 
make its common people rich is in this way, at least 
a new peril for the remainder of the world. That 
remainder thinks that it is always safe because of its 
physical strength ; but the defensive power of the Mongol 
peoples organised by Japanese, when their Fleet has 
grown, as it will grow, to first-class stature, will be a 
power with which Europe will be unwilling rashly to 
come into collision. And then we must not forget 
that Japan is one of the countries which labour under a 
pressing necessity of expansion. It is already difficult 
to maintain her population, and that population, when 
enriched by new markets, new transmarine settlements, 
and a new grandeur of thought, with its consequent higher 
standard of living, will multiply like the Germans or the 
Americans of the West. They will need fresh lands to 
occupy; and unless we are greatly mistaken, they will 
prefer lands of their own to lands in which their identity 
will gradually be lost. The English, who, like the 
Japanese, are islanders, have this feeling so strongly that, 
with all their passion for wandering, there is no land in the 
world where a hundred thousand of thgm are collected under 
any but an Anglo-Saxon flag. This necessity will of itself 
compel! the Japanese to hunger for the islands of the South, 
and therefore force them to break up many arrange- 
ments which European States think essential to their 
welfare or indispensable to their pride. They may not 
eyen wish to break them up, and may deny all the 
ambitions we have quoted ; but a Great Power pressed by 
great necessities is always a Power which finds other 
Powers in its way. It is not altogether the mad greed of 
acquisition on the part of the Czars which has kept Russia 
pressing ever onward until her ampition has become the 
bogey of political mankind. 

Of those who are annoyed by the idea of a “yellow 
peril,” some are content to answer that Russia has proved 
herself a peril, and to ask why we should not rejoice in 
the substitution of another one. We have no objection, 
though we cannot deny a lingering feeling that there 
is a certain comity of Christendgm which, as it has 
influenced Europe a thousand years, it is perhaps a little 
rash to abandon in an instant. But our point is not that 
Tokio will be worse than St. Petersburg, or less amenable 
to the teaching of sweet reasonableness, but that it is a 
new force equal, on the hypothesis, to the one removed, and 
much more baffling to statesmen’s prevision. Japan will 
probably not want either India or Indo-China ; but if she 
did want them, she would plan for their acquisition for 
twenty years, and during that time no whisper of her 
wishes would ever reach the West. That is a peril, 
even if Tokio is as good as St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
or New York. And there are a few others who always 
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SS ear “ ” 
feel offended by the use of the word “yellow” ; but have 
any reason? That word is not the invention of 
ao hl but of anthropological science ; and we cannot 
see why the races thus described should be more ashamed 
of the adjective than the peoples of Europe and America, 
ho habitually and pyidefully describe themselves by 
another adjective of colour. There is nothing in whiteness 
that we know of which constitutes inherent, superiority. 
Certainly when we a of the “yellow peril ” it is with 
no intention of insult, for intellectually we welcome this 
rise of an Asiatic people as an omen of great promise to 
the future of the world. We desire only in using it to 
mark the enormous mass of force which that new people 
must inevitably control, and to which they may impart, 


are indeed imparting, a new mobility: 





BLOCKING MOTIONS. 


OTIONS to adjourn for a holiday are the occasion 
M of some of the pleasantest hours which fall to the 
lot of Members of Parliament. There is the sense of 
coming leisure, for as soon as the Motion has been agreed 
to the train or the motor-car is waiting for them, and by 
preakfast-time they may, if they will, be-in another king- 
dom. There is the inspiriting feeling that Ministers may 
have any number of inconvenient questions raised, and in 
the present Parliament there is also the pleasure—equally 
great, though for different reasons, to both sides of the 
House—of watching. the Prime Minister make his way 
through, and out of, the various nets which have been 
spread for him. And to some Members there is the graver 
interest of gaining, information upon matters of policy 
which may have taken new importance before the House 
meets again. Of late, however, it has become rather hard 
to realise that the supervision of Ministers was one of 
the earliest functions of the House of Commons. We look 
to it for legislation, and for occasional votes of confidence 
in the best of all possible Governments. But this is all 
that we expect of it. Its‘ opinion on policy, whether at 
home or abroad, is seldom asked,—never, indeed, when 
Ministers find it possible to remain in ignorance of it. A 
question may claim the whole attention of the couhtry with- 
out thereby establishing any title whatever to the attention 
of the Houseof Commons. Even “the man in the street” 
has now the advantage of his representative, for he is at 
least free to talk of what he likes, and that is a liberty of 
which a long series of rules and precedents has practically 
deprived the House of Commons. ; 

There were some conspicuous examples of this just 
before the House rose for the Whitsuntide holidays. One 
Member asked the Prime Minister the very natural question 
whether, in view of the altered conditions in Tibet, he 
was able to renew certain pledges which he gave some time 
since. If Mr. Balfour had been permitted to explain the 
present policy of the Government in reference to Tibet, his 
exposition would probably have been summed up in the 
assurance that circumstances alter cases. But when the 
House is about to adjourn for nearly a fortnight, leaving 
a Mission in the awkward, and, it may be, dangerous, 
straits in which the Mission to Tibet is now placed, its 
Members have a good right to ask for some indication 
from the Government of the policy they propose to adopt. 
The Minister who has to expound that policy will, of 
course, be entitled to—and will receive—all due for- 
bearance. An Executive is necessarily muzzled when the 
safety of its representatives may be involved. But sub- 
ject to this inevitable restriction, the House of Commons 

as the right to ask fog, and to obtain, all the information 
that the Government can give it. The expedition to 
Tibet is for the moment the most serious of the many 
problems that claim the attention of the Cabinet. But 
not a word must be said about it because there is a 
Motion relating to it already on the notice-paper. Of 
what use, then, is the House of Commons if on a matter 
of this importance its mouth is shut? It might almost 
as well be adjourned until the Government measures 
have been examined by the various Standing Committees, 
and have been certified as ready for the third reading. 
It may be said that Tibet is only one question out of 
many, and that in this, particular case there were special 
reasons for putting a blocking Motion on the notice-paper. 
But the same afternoon disclosed a repetition of the 
process. Mr, Samuel thought that, in view of the publi- 





cation of the Anglo-Chinese Labour Convention, he might 
be in order in commenting on one of its artieles. But 
the Speaker thought otherwise. On this point also notice 
had been given of a Motion which covers the very question 
Mr. Samuel wished to raise. Moreover, it is very well 
understood that as many more blocking Motions will be 
forthcoming as are needed to protect the Government 
against inconvenient inquiries. The Members in whose 
names these Motions stand have not the faintest intention 
of ever bringing them forward. The ~bject of placing them 
on the notice-paper is to stifle discussion, not to help 
it. Nor is the barrier set up for any short or fixed period. 
It is intended to remain there for just so long a time as 
the debates which it prevents may he inconvenient to the 
Government. When that time is over the Motions will 
disappear, and the House of Commons will again be free 


‘to: get what satisfaction it can out of such Ministerial 


statements as it may extort. The position in which the 
House of Commons is placed by the operation of this 
rule is only worthy of a farce. Ministers are protected 
from all inconvenient criticism by the fact that certain 
of their friends have given notice of Resolutions of 
which nothing more will ever be heard, and with the 
terms of which they very probably do not agree. 
In this way the Ministers are as safe while Parlia- 
ment is sitting as they are when it is prorogued. They 
cannot, it is true, altogether silence the House of Commons. 
Other subjects remain which have not been blocked, and 
on these Members may expatiate at their pleasure. But to 
be left free to talk about matters in which neither they 
nor their constituents have any present interest is but 
poor compensation for being debarred from saying a word 
on matters in which both have a direct concern. 

The free use of this method of extinguishing debate 
aroused much natural indignation last week. Mr. Gibson 
Bowles said with perfect truth that these blocking Motions 
deprived the private Member of almost every opportunity 
of initiating discussion. The Motion for adjournment at 
Easter and Whitsuntide could formerly be turned to good 
account in this way. Twice at least in the Session 
Ministers were bound to serve as ‘targets for any Member 
who cared to shoot at them. Now, if a supporter of the 
Government does but suspect that they would rather not 
be shot at, he gives notice of a Resolution, the terms of 
which are wholly unimportant, while the date of its dis- 
cussion is quite unfixed. By this means the purpose of the 
Cabinet is accomplished without the intervention of any 
of its members. The Minister to whose Department the 

uestion relates has no need to ask for delay, or to. hint 
that great public interests would be compromised by 
any premature disclosures. The Speaker does the 
Minister’s work for him, and informs the too insistent 
Member that a Motion already on the paper will preclude 
him from discussing the question he has tried to raise. If 
the House of Commons had any respect fdr itself, there 
would have been no need for Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man to urge the necessity of placing some limit to the 
power of individual Members to burke any discussion of 
the policy and condugt of the Government, or for Sir 
Charles Dilke to protest against ‘the monstrous scandal 
that the House of Commons should be prevented from dis- 
cussing urgent public matters by blocking notices,” or for 
Mr. Lloyd-George to compare the system now so abused 
to laying down mines at the entrance of a harbour. The 
practice would be as distasteful to the Members who 
sit behind the Treasury Bench as to those who sit 
opposite. Unionists and Liberals would alike resent 
their deprivation of the rare occasions on which they 
can satisfy themselves that the Government are fully alive 
to the state of affairs in this or that particular, and that 
they are meeting the emergency in the proper way. Bub the 
House of Commons naturally catches the tone of its Leader. 
If he respects it, it will respect itself. If he regards it 
simply as a troublesome surgival which must be tolerated 
because it is imbedded in the Constitution, but which may 
have its sting drawn by judicious management, it will 
unconsciously play the part he assigns to it. A Leader 
whose one object is to avoid debate will seldom find his 
followers very anxious to provoke it. 

We do not mean, of course, that it should be in the 
power of any Member to initiate a discussion upon any 
subject which strikes his fancy without regard to any con- 
sequences that may follow. Ministers, however, are quite 
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able to guard against this danger by pleading their in- 
ability for reasons of State to give the information asked 
for or to reply to the criticisms directed against them. 
The object of a blocking Motion is not to protect 
Ministers, but to save them from the necessity of protecting 
themselves, and a Minister of the Crown ought not to be 
relieved of responsibility in this fashion. The House of 
Commons will never compel him to speak when he has 
assured it that his duty is to be silent. But he has no 
right to obtain exemption from speech on any easier 
terms. Cases no doubt may arise when a Minister would 
prefer to remain silent, not from any consideration of 
public policy, but merely because the necessity of speaking 
may be attended with some annoyance to himself or his 
colleagues. We see no good reason for excusing him 
from saying frankly that this is why his mouth is 
closed. If it is for the public interest, the House 
will at once do what he asks. If it is for the ocon- 
venience of the Government, a House in which that 
Government necessarily commands a majority will not 
press the demand unreasonably. It is a different matter, 
of course, if the blocking Motion is a genuine one for 
which a not distant day has been fixed. No one can desire 
that the House should debate the same question twice in 
a fortnight. But the rule ought to be altered in such a way 
as to make the good faith of the author of the blocking 
Motion a condition of its being allowed to remain on the 
notice-paper. He should mean to bring it forward on the 
first occasion open to him. If the majority in the present 
Parliament were assured that it will be the majority in all 
succeeding Parliaments, this contented acquiescence in the 
suppression of debate would be intelligible. As things are, 
they would do well to remember that they may one day be 
reduced to silence themselves. 





THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


T AST October we published an article by our Art critic 
4 severely censuring the President and Council of the 
Royal Academy for the manner in which they have ad- 


ministered the Chantrey Bequest,—thus joining in a protest 
which had been made in the Press with virtual unanimity. 
During the last three or four years almost all the important 
newspapers in the country have referred to the matter, but 
we cannot recall a single instance in which the action of 
the Trustees has been expressly vindicated. To the article 
by our Art critic we added an editorial note to the following 
effect :— 

“We publish our Art critic’s strictures on tho administration of 
the Chantrey Bequest, but we do not desire to pronounce an 
editorial judgment till we have heard the other side. That the 
Trustees will refuse to make any answer to the criticism that has 
been levelled against them, not only by our Art critic, but in 
many other quarters, we cannot believe. Mere abuse they would 
rightly treat with silent contempt, but our Art critic has certainly 
kept well within the bounds of courtesy. Those who exercise 
public functions should certainly be prepared to meet criticism of 


da.” 


a fair and reasonable kind. 


Since that time, however, no defence has been put forth 
by or on behalf of the Academy. The Trustees—i.e., 
the President and Council of the Academy—consider, we 
understand, that none is needed. They assert that they 
have not acted illegally in any particular; that they are 
not responsible to the Government, to Parliament, or 
to any external body; and that if they satisfy themselves, 
and do not break the law, they are beyond the reach of 
censure. They deny, in fact, that any one has the right 
to call them to account for their stewardship. That being 
so, it seems to us that the time hae arrived when it 
becomes necessary to call for an impartial and public 
inquiry into the administration of the Trust. We do 
not suggest that the Trustees’ silence must necessarily be 
taken as an admission of a dereliction of duty, but we do 
hold that a case exists for investigation. In cases of 
frivolous charges, or of charges which are primd facie 
absurd or unreasonable, we should agree that silence was 
a sufficient answer, and should not think of arguing that 
failure to notice the indictment demanded an inquiry by 
some impartial body. 

No reasonable person would assert that in every case 
unanswered criticism directed against a public institution 
should be followed by a public inquiry. In the matter of 
the Chantrey Bequest, however, the case for inquiry is so 





strong as to be practically unanswerable. In the fires 
place, the President and Council of the Academy ; 
administering Chantrey’s will are carrying out « Root 
But the carrying out of a Trust involves obligations . 
duties of a most serious kind. The plea, “We a 
acting illegally,” or “‘ May not we do what we will with < 
own?” might, perhaps, be admitted in a private = 
or in a corporation not tied down by any deed Such 
pleas cannot hold good when a Trust has to be ad 
ministered. There the public has a right, nay, a duty. to 
ask: “Is the Trust being carried out in the spirit as rh 
as in the letter?” We can perfectly well understand the 
Academy refusing to have anything to say to the criticiam 
of its general administration,—e., as to its choice of 
members or management of its annual Exhibitions, The 
somewhat cynical defender of the Academy who com- 
plained that— 
“The Bigots of the iron time 
Had called its harmless art a crime ”— 


and insisted that the Academicians were not to be treated 
as wicked because they preferred a type of painting and 
—_ which supercilious critics declared to be “bad.” 

ad, no doubt, a certain show of justice on his side, The 
statutes of the Academy leave that body a free hand, 
When, however, we come to*deal with the Academy 
administering a Trust through its President and Council 
it is a very different matter. In that case the Trustees have 
no sort of right to declare that they will do what they will 
with their own. There the propagation of their own 
“harmless art” may indeed become a crime. | In the case 
of a Trust we have a right to ask whether the Trustees are 
carrying out the conditions of the Trust both in the letter 
and the spirit, and if no adequate answer is given, to 
demand a public inquiry into their actions. 

Before, however, insisting on a public inquiry it is, we 
admit, necessary that a primd-facie case should be made 
out for such inquiry. Does a primd-facie case exist? 
We believe it does, and one so strong on the face of it 
that the best friends of the Academy wili welcome investi- 
gation in order to get rid of the disagreeable impression 
created by the repeated attacks that have been levelled 
against the administration of the Chantrey Bequest, and yet 
have never been met and answered. What is the Chantrey 
Bequest ? The Chantrey Bequest is one of the noblest, most 
liberal, and most ably devised benefactions ever made to art 
by a testator. By his will Sir Francis Chantrey left the 
whole of his considerable fortune in order to create a col- 
lection of British works of art which should be worthy of 
the nation. With that aim in view he drew up a testa- 
mentary document which deserves the highest possible 
praise, and shows its author to have been a man of the 
most remarkable ability and breadth of view. His object 
was to form a national collection of painting and sculpture, 
and he conceived and laid down the conditions under which 
it should be formed with an acumen and a liberality of 
purpose wholly commendable. There is nothing petty in 
his scheme. It is full of good sense, and every precaution 
is taken to prevent his generous purpose being frustrated. 
The operative portion of his will is so admirably expressed 
that we will set it forth in detail. The will declares that 
the money shall be laid out by the President and Council 
of the Academy— 

“in the purchase of Works or Fine ART OF THE HIGHEST MERIT 
IN ParInTING AND Sco.prure that can be obtained, either already 
executed or which may hereafter be executed by artists of any 
nation, provided that such artists shall have actually resided in 
Great Britain during the executing and completing of such works, 
it being my express direction that no work of art, whether 
executed by a deceased or living artist, shall be purchased unless 
the same shall have been entirely executed within the SHorss or 
Great Brirarn. And my will further is, that in making such 
purchases preference shall, on all occasions, be given to works of 
the highest merit that can be obtained, and that the prices to be 
paid for the same be liberal, and shall be wholly in the discretion 
of the President and Council of the Royal Academy, or of such other 
society or association as aforesaid. And my will further is, that 
such President and Council, in making their decision, shall have 
regard solely to the intrinsic merit of the works in question, and 
not permit any feeling of sympathy for an artist or his family, or 
weeny of his or their circumstances or otherwise, to influence 
em. 


One sees clearly from this and other limitations in the will 
that it was the desire of the testator to get together the 
best possible examples of British art obtainable. His 
object was not to encourage livin~ artists. or to heln the 
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the struggling, but solely to obtain works of 
J chest merit” o good pe hs or statue was to 
be missed on the plea that it was painted or carved 
many years ago, OF that the artist was a foreigner, or that 
‘ng it would prevent the Trustees from helping some 
deserving living painter. The Trustees were to keep before 
their eyes the one object of buying the best things ever 
done within these shores. They were to act as the most 
careful private collector and connoisseur acts who is 
determined to put together an unrivalled gallery. Think 
of nothing but the intrinsic merits of the pictures and 
statues: that is the injunction which comes from Chantrey’s 
will. To give greater security that his wishes shall be 
respected, the testator makes some notable conditions. 
(Qne is that every purchase must be exhibited for at least 
one calendar month “in the annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, or in some important public exhibition 
of the Fine Arts.” This shows that Chantrey did not 
contemplate that his pictures would necessarily be bought 
out of the Academy Exhibition. It also shows that he 
desired the President and Council to justify their choice 
by public exhibition. He did not wish them to get into 
the position described to the present writer some twenty 
years ago by a prescient policeman in a public gallery: 
“They goes and buys a lot of rubbish, and when they gets 
‘en home they’re ashamed to hang ’em up.” Another 
very remarkable condition laid down by Chantrey is that 
a book shall be kept, and shall be open to inspection by 
the whole body of Academicians, in which shall be recorded 
the names of those who respectively sanctioned or opposed 
the purchase of each work of art actually bought. 


We have said enough to show what were Chantrey’s 
intentions. He wanted nothing to be bought but pictures 
and statues of “ the highest merit,” old or new, and he took 
great precautions that the Trustees should be made to 
justify their purchases. It is alleged by the critics of the 
Trustees that these intentions have not been, and are not 
being, carried out, and alleged, not merely by a single 
Art critic or group of critics, but by a large number of 
responsible newspapers, including, among others, the Daily 
Chronicle, the Westminster Gazette, and the Satwrday 
Review. Let us see what the case is. To do so we will 
quote the words of our own Art critic :— 


“As a help towards forming a judgment the following lists 
have been drawn up. The first list contains fifteen pictures by 
Academicians and painters who subsequently entered the Academy 
which have been bought by the Chantrey Trustees. It is im- 
possible that any serious critic would assert that the whole of 
these are pictures of ‘the highest merit,’ though taste might 
differ over individual works. The list begins with the pictures 
by Academicians and Associates, giving their rank at the time of 
purchase, while an asterisk denotes that the painter received 
Academic distinction after the purchase of his work :— 
PortofLondon. Vicat Cole,R.A. £2,000; June in Tyrol. Macwhirter, 

2,600 | A.B.A, . . 


Two Crowns. Dicksee, B.A. ... , 
! Millais, R.A. ... 


Speak, 2,000 | Ily ena toujours unautre, M. 
St. Elizabeth. Calderon, R.A... 1,260 = / oo 


* Stone, A.R.A ons . 800 

Beyond Man’s Footstep B, Ayesha. Prinsep, A.R.A. ae 300 
Riviere, R.A... oe «» 1,200] Cast Shoe. Macbeth, A.R.A.... 630 
The Vigil, Pettie, R.A. +» 1,000} Annunciation. Hacker* au 840 
Charterhouse. Herkomer,A.R.A. 2,200 | Rebel Hunting. 8S. Lucas* ... 700 
Amy Robsart, Yeames, A.R.A. 1,000! Hopeless Dawn. Bramley* ... 367 


These are fifteen works which it is impossible to believe fulfil 
Chantrey’s requirements. They are all by men who gained 
Academic rank, and cost altogether £17,097, making the average 
price £1,189. The next list consists of unsatisfactory works by 
outsiders ;-— 


Early Promise. J. Clark w 8210] Dog inthe Manger. Hunt ... £250 
Mother’s Darling. J. Clark ... 89} Realms of Fancy. Melton Fisher 500 
last Voyage of Hudson. Colt Hunting. Kemp-Welch .., 525 

Collier ... re ei 420 | Lament of Icarus. Draper .., 840 


The total of these seven works amounts to £2,834, the average 
price being £404. From these two lists of works, certainly not 
of the ‘highest merit,’ it appears that unsatisfactory Academic 
gpa average £1,139 apiece, while a similar quality of work 
y outsiders only averages £404,—a somewhat startling result. 
The following two lists contain the names of pictures which seem 
worthy to form part of the collection Chantrey contemplated. 
They are arranged in a similar manner to the last:— 


Napoleon. Orchardson, R.A.... £2,000) Britannia’s Realm. Brett® ... £600 
Psyche. Watts, B.A. ... .. 1,200] Toiland Glitter. W. Wyllie’... 420 
Flower Girl. Shannon, A.B.A. 525 | Carnation, Lily. Sargent* ... 750 
Man with the Scythe La When Nature Painted All 
Teemgue® se macy 500 Things Glad. Parsons* ... 400 
Pilchards. Napier Hemy* ... 1,200| Prodigal Son. Swan* ...  ... 700 
Their Onl arvest, Colin At the Gate, Clausen’... pas 400 
Hun ae Loar sp 725| August Blue. Tuke* ... 525 


Here the total is £9,945, and the average price £765. The out- 
siders’ list contains the following :— 

Valparaiso. Somerscales ... £250; Morning. A.Brown ... ... £420 
Winter's Sleep, Adams dos 195 | Sheepwashing. Aumonier ... 300 


making the total and the average price respectively £1,165 and 





£291. Thus it appears that Academicians’ pictures are much 
more expensive than those of outsiders, and also that inferior 
pictures, whoever paints them, cost more than good ones. Why 
should such works as are enumerated in the first two lists ever 
have been bought? Are we to think so meanly of national art as 
to yg that the ‘highest merit’ could only be found in Mr. 
H. Von Herkomer’s ‘machine’ picture of the Charterhouse 
Chapel, or Mr. Dicksee’s prettily arranged stage properties called 
The Two Crowns? Since the year 1877, when the Trust first came 
into operation, a hundred and one works have been bought. 
These include sculpture, oil-paintings, and water-colours, on 
which £60,064 10s. have been spent. Fifty-six of these works 
were by actual or future members of the Academy; £46,314 has 
been spent within the Academy, and £13,750 without. The 
figures on which these observations are based are taken from the 
‘Year’s Art, 1903,’ published by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 

The most important part of the charge against the adminis- 
trators of the Trust since its foundation 2 been that they have 
looked almost entirely to the Academy and its exhibition for 
works to buy,—that they have interpreted Chantrey’s desire to 
make a really great collection of works of art in a narrow way, 
converting his large-minded scheme into little more than 
Academic prize-money.” 

Our Art critic in his article last autumn went on to meet 
the possible defence (though it is one which has never 
been made), that the Academy cannot buy better pictures 
because so few good pictures are painted, by asking why, 
in making a representative collection, the Trustees did not, 
as they were empowered and encouraged to do by the will, 
purchase examples of “ Whistler, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
Alfred Stevens, Holman Hunt, Cecil Lawson, Madox 
Brown, Lewis, David Cox, Cotman, Alfred Hunt, Edward 
Lear, E. A. Abbey. Could not the will,” he adds, “ have 
been made to include so great an artist as Charles Keene?” 


The above is the case against the Trustees. What the 
case for them is no one knows, for they have steadily 
refused to state it. But whatever may be its nature, the 
argument in favour of inquiry stands good. All we con- 
tend is that a case has been made out for a public and 
impartial investigation to ascertain whether the Trustees 
of the Chantrey Bequest are fulfilling their Trust. But if 
there is to be an inquiry, by whom should it be undertaken ? 
In our opinion, it should be conducted by a Committee of 
the House of Lords. A Royal Commission is too tedious 
and costly, and a Committee of the Commons is more 
difficult to obtain owing to the amount of work done by 
the Lower House. The Lords have leisure, and their 
Committees seldom fail to do their work well. Those who 
attack the Trustees might possibly argue that a Lords’ 
Committee would be too partial to the Academy; but 
though there may be a certain truth in this, we think such 
a favourable inclination towards the Trustees would, on 
the whole, be a good thing. No one wants to treat the 
Trustees as criminals, but merely to ask whether they can 
justify their action in regard to the Chantrey Collection. 

‘herefore an inquiry by a friendly and sympathetic body 
such as a Lords’ Committee would be welcome. The Lords 
are the last people in the world to deal harshly with the 
President and Council of the Academy. We trust, then 
that a Committee of Peers will be asked for in the 
Lords as soon as the House reassembles, that the Govern- 
ment will grant the request, and that the terms of the 
reference will be wide enough to make the investigation 
thorough as well as impartial. We may then hope for an 
authoritative answer to the question: “Are the Trustees 
of the Chantrey Bequest carrying out the intentions ex 
pressed in the will of Sir Francis Chantrey ? ” 








THE NEW STYLE OF CRICKET. 

T is, fortunately, still possible to play cricket. Nobody 
need fear for the future of the finest of all outdoor 
games, even while reading the cricket reports in the daily 
papers, when he reflects that on thousands of English village 
greens there are played every Saturday throughout the 
summer matches between local clubs in precisely the same 
spirit in which cricket matches were played fifty years ago,— 
that is, for pure sport, and without a thought of gate-money, 
professionalism, paid-amateurism, or any other of the diseases 
which spoil the interest of what is generally known as “ first- 
class” county cricket. Or the potential pessimist might be 
asked to look at the game as played at the schools and 
Universities, or by the amateur clubs of the suburbs, or even 
by the “second-class” counties. He would not be discouraged ; 
there is quite as much interest taken in the genuine game 
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to-day as there was in the days of his father, even though the 
channels for the outlet of cricket enthusiasm differ slightly. 
At all events, none of the village or school or second-class 
cricket clubs are concerned first and foremost with money- 
making. 


Elsewhere, on other grounds, cricket has become a rather 
wearisome kind of business. “First-class” county cricket 
has developed into a profession rather than a relaxation, a 
career rather than a game. The amateur cricketer has almost 
disappeared,—the amateur, that is, who played the game for 
pure love of it, and who, in order to play it, paid his own 
travelling expenses just in the same way as men pay their 
own expenses when shooting or fishing. To play regularly 
for a county eleven, indeed, from Monday morning to 
Saturday afternoon, without a break, through more than 
four months of the year, involves so great a sacrifice of 
time and money that very few cricketers are rich enough, 
or have enough leisure, to be amateurs in the strict s¢hse of 
the word. Nobody, playing ericket all day long and every 
day, can at the same time be working at a serious profession ; 
and the hotel bills inevitably incurred in touring about the 
country, playing out and home matches, are very considerable. 
There need be no wonder, therefore, that many amateurs 
receive sufficient money, match by match, to pay their living 
expenses ; and clearly it is only a step from that for a county 
cricket club to offer its poorer amateurs a little more than the 
mere payment of hotel-bills,—to create under-secretaryships, 
assistant-treasurerships, and so forth, to which posts salaries 
are attached, in order to be certain of retaining the services 
of gentlemen who, by their capacities for batting or bowling, 
are likely to be of use to the club. For, of course, county 
cricket matches having developed into spectacular shows 
rather than mere games, it has become necessary for county 
clubs to think first and foremost of the gate-money which 
their matches are likely to bring them. To get money they 
must spend money; to keep in existence they must attract 
large numbers of spectators to their matches at sixpence or a 
x Voi a head, and they can only do that by maintaining an 
elfven of first-rate players, whose performances people will be 
sure to come and watch, just as they go to the theatre to see 
good acting. Consequently they have found it necessary to 
make it possible for young University cricketers to spend the 
summer months in touring with the county eleven; and to 
such an extent has the county cricket match become a spec- 
tacle rather than a game in which the prime object is to beat 
the other side, that even when every minute is of value, if a 
game is to be won or lost, they still retain the “ tea interval,” 
—an innovation due in the first place to laziness. Their main 
point is gained if for three whole days the ground is sur- 
rounded by excited spectators, each of whom has paid his 
sixpence. A match finished on the first or second day of the 
three days devoted to the fixture is not so much a game as a 
disaster. 


It is, of course, a great change. Oricket means to-day 
something quite different from what it meant in the days of 
Mynn and Nyren, Fuller Pilch and the Hambledon Club. 
No sensible person will argue that all change is necessarily 
bad, but certain kinds of change are plainly and obviously 
bad,—as, for instance, when, in imitation of the football 
leagues, the county cricket clubs try to “attract” non-local 
players to play for local elevens by offers of money and 
position. There is nothing that adds stronger interest to the 
playing of such games as cricket and football than the ties of 
locality, and it shBuld be the object of every genuine lover of 
cricket to nourish local traditions and home-bred enthusiasms. 
The fact that it no longer matters, in the eyes of some of the 
county club authorities, whether their representatives were 
born north or south of the Thames, so long as they can add 
strength to the so-called county team, is surely deplorable. 
However, that is only one of the changes for the worse which 
distinguish county cricket. Another change is the institution— 
to do the county clubs justice, it is a change for which they are 
not responsible—of the cricketer turned journalist. It is true 
that hitherto not all the newspaper reports of cricket matches 
have been particularly interesting. In some of the best of 
the daily papers they have been, and still are, extremely well 
written; but in many others they have been either incom- 
petent, or ridiculously slangy, or filled with the queerest and 
most unsatisfactory journalese. “Ju Plu” has rained his 





is ria 
buckets on sodden pitches; “Qld Sol” hag caked drv; 
wickets; “Long Tom” has “found his way into the timber 
yard”; the middle stump is the “centre peg”; you “neom 
tiate a return” instead of merely catching a man of ten 
own bowling; the “leather is ttundled” the « fin a 
wielded,”—every reader of cricket reports is familiar with the 
jargon. But is the new style of cricket reporting, after all 
very much better? The idea underlying the cricketer-turned. 
journalist system, under which well-known county cricketers 
telegraph each day to the paper employing them their own 
impression of the progress of the game, seems to be that 
hitherto the comments published have come from onlooke; 
who, since they are “placed at some distance from tik 
scene of the struggle,” are,not able to take into account 
the finer points of the game. On the face of it the conten. 
tion seems plausible enough. The distant onlooker, for 
instance, cannot always distinguish a “bump ball” from a 
catch, and consequently it has happened before now that a 
batsman has been credited with “giving a chance” when, in 
fact, he has done nothing of the kind. But even though ‘the 
cricket reporters of the year before last may not have supplied 
extraordinarily accurate or interesting accotints of the matches 
they have watched, were their reports, after all, much more 
jejune thafi those of the journalists who have taken their 
places? When a distinguished cricketer is urged to help to 
fill three or four columns of a daily paper with this kind of 
thing—“ We commenced at 12.15” (to “ commence” instead 
of to “ begin” is probably inevitable). “Green caught a good 
catch. Brown played a sterling innings. Smith gave a fine 
display. The Cidermen’s score was, on the whole, mediocre, 
Bert was unlucky in getting’ George missed off a full toss. 
To-morrow’s play should be interesting ”’—when this is all, or 
almost all, that the cricketer-journalist can give his readers, 
is his appearance to be welcoméd P 


The fact is that cricketers, like soldiers, very seldom can 
write anything worth reading about themselves. There are 
few things more difficult to get from a soldier, even though he 
may have been the central figure of some splendid exploit, 
than a really interesting account of what he and his men 
actually did. “They were very sticky, and we only just 
managed to pull through,’—he is much more likely to 
describe the leading of a forlorn hope in some such language 
as that than to give*he civilian reader a clear idea of what he 
and his men did and thought and suffered. Now and then, of 
course, it may happen, as in thé case of the author of “Words 
by an Eye-witness,” that you get from a soldier a penetrating, 
imaginative account of deeply laid strategic plans, or of 
fierce, open-eyed fighting. Among cricketers, too, it some- 
times happens that a prominent player, like Mr. P. F. 
Warner—whose account of the last Australian tour, “How 
We Recovered the Ashes,” has just been published by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall (10s. 6d. net)—can write clearly and 
brightly about his favourite game. But as a rule it is 
seldom that either the soldier or the cricketer, or, for that 
matter, any one whose business it is to act rather than to 
talk, makes a success both of talk and action. And it is 
surely a pity that to the opportunities already afforded of 
turning first-class cricket into a paying professional career, 
rather than the parergon of active men which it once used to 
be, there should be added yet another outside attraction. The 
game is still good enough to play for its own sake,—a fact 
which the village and second-class clubs still recognise, even 
if the “first-class” cricketers do not appear to think that 
game-playing is better when not mixed up with business. 


_ 





SILLY SPEECHES. 

Pe ERE is a form of offence—perhaps there is only one— 

for which we all judge ourselves far more harshly than 
we ever judge any one else: an offence whereof we have all 
of us often repented with all our hearts, but of which no one, 
at least in his own eyes, is ever quite cured, and in regard to 
which the penitent, still suffering under the scourge of con- 
trition, has nt choice but to wait with what resignation he 
can muster until he commits itagain. Those who witness the 
perpetration of this peculiarly penal misdemeanour say that 
So-and-so has “ put his foot in it,” and ruthlessly leave him to 
the torture of his own reflections. If by chance a great friend 
has been present on the occasion, he may feel a moment's pity 
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rd forget ; the rest of the spectators smile—and repeat. 
Having rejected both suicide and retirement into a Trappist 
tery a8, inadequate to the occasion, the wretched 
delinquent longs fér that oblivion #hich at first his pillow 
fhay refuse him; and we are inclined to believe that tem- 
vance reformers might sometimes trace to remorse for a 
uly speech the first fatal indulgence in the cup that retards 
retribution. But joking apart, it is astonishing what remorse 
we all feel when we have said or done an awkward thing. In 
yain we play the philosopher, and declare to ourselves that 
jtdoes not matter and nobody minds; or the moralist, and try 
to reassure ourselves with the thought that we were indeed 
Stiess of any wrong intention. In vain wo try to shame 
away our humiliation by the thought that if we had all our 
lives been half as sorry for our sins, we should by now be 
in a fair way to become saints. ‘The hurt smarts, and will 
smart till time, which turns worse wounds to scars, has 
healed it up. Even then there may be danger of reopening. 
Memory still sets up a dull ache at times, and we wince 
instinctively when some turn in the Yonversation or some 
yelated reminiscence threatens to make us review the scene of 
our folly, knowing that we shall be led back to a sharp point 
of recollection on which we must eventually spike our mind. 


The subjects of these silly speeches are legion; itis hopeless 
toclassify them, and their details make butasorry show m print. 
We find ourselves saying an impolite thing, and thereby think 
that we have appeared inexpert in the art of social intercourse. 
Or pethaps we blunderingly give away some wholly unim- 
portant little secret, and see ourselves set for ever in the pillory 
of the disloyal or the spiteful; or let ourselves be caught out 
in some entirely innocent social deception, and feel certain 
that henceforth we must be regarded as liars, enduring a shame 
more poignant than any which real liars ever feel. Or, again, 
we may be seized with a sudden access of stupidity, and take 
seriously what was meant in fun, or in fun what was meant 
seriously. In either case a man feels he has written himself 
down an ass. “The only interpretation of his conduct, he will 
probably reflect, would be that he desired to give the joker a 
heavy snub or to silence the sefious man with an ill-timed jest. 
A fool, a prig, or a brute, he says to himself, as he laments 
his mistake. The particular occasion of stumbling of which 
we are speaking is commoner now than it used to be, owing to 

the immense Value set upon a sense of humour. This is a sense 
in which no man nowadays dare allow himself to be deficient. 
Every man must be hunforous, just as a few years ago every 
woman had to be musical. Humour, like music, is a delightful 
gift, and no doubt it may be developed, but it cannot be 
acquired ; and in both cases practising is irksome to both per- 
former and listener,—wrong notes and discords are inevitable. 
Is it better to seek to set right an error or to leave it? 
That is a momentous decision with which the delinquent is 
constantly faced. Leave it, one says in cold blood; but some- 
times it positively cannot be left. For instance, suppose that 
by the sudden and involuntary disclosure of the thought at 
the back of our mind we give an entirely false impression. 
We lately heard of the following case, which is true and 
in point, A clergyman whose little boy had just developed 
measles was walking in the street, whe he was stopped 
by a parishioner desiring to make kind inquiries, and who 
was unknown to him except by sight in ¢hurch. On a 
nearer view he perceived that his interlocutor was pock- 
marked. Such a misfortune is somewhat unusual in the 
present day, and consequently strikes the eye. In answer to 
a question as to the nature of the illness from which his own 
child was suffering, he replied: “Small-pox.” What fearful 
temptations chased each other through the unfortunate 
cleric’s. head when he realised what he had said history 
does not relate, but we can easily imagine. Should he leave 
it? A vista of future lies fade necessary by one inno- 
cent misstatement would make him reject that expedient. 
Should he say the diagnosis was as yet uncertain; he feared 
the worst, but would let the sympathetic inquirer know to- 
morrow? As a matter of fact, he did what every truthful 
man (we do not.sa¥ every truthful woman) would have done,— 
he lamely explained he had meant measles, and momentarily 
wished he had never been born. 
Why are we all tempted at times to feel that we would rather 
be reprehensible than ridiculous? Well, there is something 
in the cyni®il reason that one cannot be ridiculous without 





being found out. But quite apart from this, there is a sense 
of guilt—and it tends to become stronger with advancing 
civilisation—which falls upon all those who disturb tlfe 
harmonious amenity of society; and upon the whole, the 
distress they experience is salutary. Each offence is in 
itself trivial, but if the number of such offences were greatly 
multiplied social life would be spoiled. Tragedy and farce 
come into all lives, but the greater part of the drama might 
be called domestic comedy, and the man who destroys the just 
balance of the piece by playing the fool is, after all, rightly 
remorseful. But it may be said: “It’s all very well to find 
these philosophic excuses for human pettiness. It is self- 
love, and nothing else, which is‘the root df the whole thing.” 
No doubt self-love has something to do with it, but it is not 
the whole explanation. Neither is it necessarily a petty 
quality. Selfishness lies at the root of all the vices, but the 
self-love which can be wounded by the sudden consciousness 
of having made a silly speech is merely an injudicious form of 
self-respect. A severely judicial attitude towards oneself is 
not easy, and very few attain to it. Matly good, and even 
great, men suffer from—or should we rather say enjoy P—a 
measure of self-love during the whole of their useful lives, 
To be able to take pleasure in a joke against oneself is a very 
rare quality, rarer than it seems, for many people pretend; and 
this is one of the pretences of which any honest man may be 
proud, just as he may be proud not to show any form of pain. 
Those who can really enjoy it are almost always popular. 
But to say that that is the reason of their popularity is to 
mistake cause and effect. They always feel themselves to be 
among friends. Consequently the public who witness their 
discomfiture are a prejudiced public, whose laughter is 
exteedingly kind, and who feel more at home with their 
favourite because they perceive his failings. It sounds ill- 
natured, but we think it must be admitted that to see some 
one else “put his foot in it” is, provided we are in no way 
responsible for him, sometimes pleasant for a moment. There 
comes a sudden sense of thankfulness into the mind of the 
spectator that it was not himself who has done it. There is 
a story of two old Scotswomen landing from a ferry-boat 
which will illustrate our meaning. One stepped safely upon 
the shore, but the boat moved as the second put her foot on 
the gangway, and she slipped and got wet. “Eh! what a 
Providence it was her and no me,” exclaimed the one npon 
the bank. The expression was instinctive, and hardly, perhaps, 
blameworthy. A moment’s thankfulness as we note a con- 
versational false step may be inevitable, but ridicule should be 
sparingly indulged in. Too much laughing over such incidents 
is, in our experience, dangerous. Retribution often overtakes 
the scoffer in the guise.of a like mistake. On thesame theory, 
while it may be occasionally justifiable to give a snub, it is 
never well to gloat over it. The snubbed one may turn the 
other cheek, but fate very often avenges the helpless. This 
may be a social superstition, but it is wonderful how often it 
fits the facts. 





HOLIDAYS IN CORNWALL. 
OLLOWING the example of other trunk lines, the 
Great Western Railway is doing its best to convince the 
public that there is nothing like the districts to which it 
ministers, and that Cornwall in particular ought to be one of 
the playgrounds of England. The appeal is mainly based on 
the mildness of the climate, which fairly jfstifies for the South 
Cornish coast the name of the British Riviera. But the beauty 
and freshness of this region of the West are such that they only 
need to be better known. What the holiday-making public 
mainly seek is a complete change of ideas and surroundings ; 
and in the present mood of Englishmen they find this most 
easily where Nature has been least disturbed. A narrow penin- 
sula, with cliffs of the primeval rocks, opposing the strength of 
granite and of serpentine to the forces of the deep Atlantic, 
guarantees a maximum of coast-line, much of which dpproaches 
the sublime as nearly as any natural feature in these. islands. 
Nowhere is the sea so tranSlucent or of such an azure blue, 
and the gigantic waves which surge upon its rocks are the foam 
fringe from the swell, not of the Channel or the narrow seas, 
but of the heaving bosowm of the wide Atlantic. 
The play of natural forces along this coast is on a scale 
rarely seen in any latitude. On the brows of cliffs with two 
hundred feet of vertical descent the turf is embrowned whd 
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rusted far inland by the fall of spray, and after a storm the 
hollows behind the lower crags for a hundred yards inland are 
piled with deep masses of yeasty foam. Where church and 
cottage alike are built of serpentine or granite, the element of 
permanence in habitation seems almost to match the age 
of the sea-cliffs themselves; and the visitor.who cares for 
such things finds himself surrounded by unbroken traditions 
and survivals of an historical past of a kind more actual 
and more active than in the more distant islands of the 
West of Scotland or the scantily peopled glens of the wilder 
Scotch Highlands. The activities, religion, and language of 
the old Celtic Cornwall have left their mark on every 
side; for while the people have by consent adopted English, 
almost every field and rock and’ natural object retains 
its old name. Mr. R. B. Harvey, the Vicar of Mullion, 
says that the famous Dolly Pentreath, of Mousehole, was 
not, “as Mr. Daines Barrington said in 1768, ‘the last 
person who spoke Cornish fluently.’ There is still extant 
a letter written in Cornish by a Mousehole fisherman in 
1776, who says in it that he learnt the language as a boy; 
and that when at sea with his father and others he did not 
hear a word of English for a week together 

according to Pryce, Cornish was still spoken in the West, and 
the Matthews of Newlyn, one of whom died in 1800, are 
known to have spoken it more fluently than Dolly Pentreath. 
It lingers even now in a multitude of words spoken by our 
labourers and fishermen. I remember as a child myself 
having been taught by tradition, orally of course, to count, 
and say the Lord’s Prayer in Cornish, and I dare say there is 
many a youngster in Newlyn at the present moment who can 
score in Cornish as readily as he can in English.” 


It is common experience that though the picturesque 
needs teaching, what may be termed the classic beauties of 
Nature seem instantly and for ever to impress those who live 
among them, and to find expression in the names given to them 
by consent at unknown distances of time. The translations 
of Celtic names for mountains, glens, and lakes are often 
poetical and descriptive; and it is said that the Zulus, and 
even the Central African tribes, have shown great feeling in 
their names for scenery. In much of England the drums and 
tramplings of successive conquests have dulled these echoes of 
the past, or the names have been changed. In Cornwall they 
survive in multitudes, and as a rule the meaning is remem- 
bered. In the Cornish Chersonese, for example, as the Lizard 
Peninsula has been aptly called, the names of pools, springs, 
fields, and rocks are poetical and descriptive. The Pool of 
the Britons, the Down of the Horses (or wild ponies), Redan- 
nick (or “ the Place of Ferns”), Mor Ros (“the Sea Valley”), 
the Rock-Spring Field, the Cairn by the Sea, the Beloved 
Field, the Bright Cairn, the Silver Well, the Bald Field, “ Tre 
Spridion ” (the spirits’ home), Vyvyan’s Well, the Black Pool 
(Poldhu), Ogo Dour, the Water Cavern, “An Ors,” the name 
of a rock, not “the Horse,” as this and other like rocks are 
called in maps, both there and elsewhere, 2.e., off Culver Cliff, 
but the Bear (Ursa). 

The Cornish names derived from animals are very numerous. 
“Calebdu” or “ Calenia,” the wood-pigeons’ field; “ Vraddan 
or Braddn,” the choughs’ abode; “Tre-gwengn,” the bees’ 
home; “ Cdg-y-ros,” the cuckoo valley; “Pare an scalli,” the 
bats’ field; “‘ Sethar,” the gulls’ (rock). Perhaps the “ neatest” 
of old Cornish names was that for a weathercock, “ Alguin” or 
“ All winds.” The general names for objects, such as the famous 
“Tre, pol, and pen” (House, pool, and hill); “men,” a stone; 
“wheal,” a field; “eglos,” a church ; “hal,” a moor; “dour,” 
water; “goon,” a down; and “ ros,” a valley, are found all over 
the county, and when in combination are very expressive. Thus 
the pretty old town of Egloshayle is clearly the Moor 
church. The corrupted “ Manacles” is “‘ Men Eglos,” Church 
Rock, and Men an Vaur, corrupted into “ Man of War,” is 
the “big rock.’ Polurrian, well known to visitors to the 
Lizard, is said to be the Polyrhian, the Boundary Pool. May 
it not be the Pool of St. Urian? The Cornish race never 
seems to have tired of celebrating the names of the agents of 
its somewhat late conversion, and St. Urian’s memory has 
been obscured by far odder corruptions elsewhere. Thus near 
Brading, in the Isle of Wight, St. Urian’s Copse is locally 
known as Centurion’s Copse, and credited to the Romans. 

The play of the West Atlantic winds never seems to check 
the growth of the flowers and ferns of the West, though it 


Rn 
limits the tree growth to the top levels of the tiny combes 
which open to the sea. In certain valleys woodcocks Aen 
out of osmunda, a fern as high as bracken, and the very Ho 
of the cliffs are hung with the cactus-like mesembryanthemy 
in sheets of green, fleshy leaves and rosy flowers. The floes of 
the cliffs is beautiful beyond belief. There the wild blue ail 
grows, the sea-pink, and sea-campion clinging to the tiniest 
fragments of soil in the precipices, like green mata covered 
with stars. The rare Cornish heath is among the curiosities 
of the Lizard moors, where it forms a connecting link with 
the flora of Spain. The higher ground is as a rule the 
wildest moorland, having for chief vegetation furze and 
stunted heather, and dotted with great cairns, grey rocks and 
remains of a human past of such hoary antiquity that of the 
greater part of it no record is left but the silent memorial; 
of cromlech and Druidical circle, cave dwelling and 
Cyclopean wall. The legend of Arthur and his knights, 
and the more constant tradition of the conversion of the 
Cornishmen from heathendom, churches, ruined shrines 
wayside crosses, sanctuaries, holy wells, and ancient burial 
grounds appeal to sentiment from many sides. In spite of 
their mixed race, for those cast up by the sea have been ever 
adding new blood to the coast-dwellers, since men sailed the 
sea in ships to the first tin mines, local tradition has ever 
been true to the early Christian relics. Their “ later 
conversion” by Wesley does not seem in any way to have 
diminished this respect. The remains of old chapels, fonts, 
or baptisteries half demolished or almost hidden in the 
walls of farmhouses or ruined dwellings are pointed out 
by any villager, and the site of what was once consecrated ag 
a graveyard, perhaps five centuries ago, is remembered with 
almost the same fidelity as in Ireland, but with this 
difference, that in the latter sacred rites or burials are still 
associated with these spots by men following the same form 
of religion as those who first used them, The Cornish, for 
the most part, have undergone a double change in this respect, 
first at the Reformation, and later, to a great degree, after 
Wesley’s teaching. 

A very pleasant reminder of the little change which old- 
fashioned Cornish sport and natural history have undergone 
will be found in Mr. J. C. Tregarthen’s “ Wild Life at the Land’s 
| End” (London: John Murray, 10s. 6d. net). The writer deals 
! chiefly with particular incidents in hunting the fox, the otter, 
the badger, the seal, and that scarce animal, the Cornish 
hare. Though these, except the seals, are by no means 
rare elsewhere, the wild country in which they are found, and 
the nature of their hunts among cairns and caves, lend to Mr. 
Tregarthen’s pages much freshness and originality. The 
Cornish dialect (as now spoken) is reproduced to the life, 
and his characters will be recognised by many as being no 
less truly drawn. The desperate attempts to dig out an 
albino badger from Kenidzhek cairn, and the surprise of the 
seals in the cavern by night, are so well told that the reader 
feels as though he were there; and the curious unquestioned 
importance attaching to genuine sport, however humble, is 
taken for granted. No one of the actors has the slightest 
misgiving that the game is not worth the candle. The book 
is well illustrated also with typical Cornish scenes of many 
kinds—cliffs, cairns, holy wells, shrines, Druidical remains 
—and birds and beasts of the moor and crag. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


[To tHe Eprton oF THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—Your kind reception of my letter on “ Party Govern- 
ment” (Spectator, April 23rd) emboldens me to add to it a few 
words. My speculations are only those of a student. But the 
time may not be far off when statesmen will be called upon to 
consider whether party can be prevented from degenerating 
into faction, and whether organised faction is the only prac- 
ticable or the best system for the State. Political character 
not being bisected by nature, when the question upon which 
parties have been divided has been settled, as in the course of 
time the most vexed of questions must be, what rational or 
moral foundation for party will be left? Will there be any 
foundation but a name and a struggle for power, with the 





usual accompaniments of such a struggle? 
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[asked an intelligent farmer here what was the difference 
between his party and the other. His answer, after some 
rumination, was: “ We say thatthe other fellows are corrupt.” 
The charge was true, and might have been retorted by the 
«other fellows” with equal force. Our people are very good, 
and entirely worthy of honest government. But partisanship 
connives at things in public life the counterparts of which 
done in private life might put those who did them in the dock. 
Sinister interests, it is important to observe, have learned to 
keep themselves outside party, and play on the balance of 
parties for their own ends. Look at this :— 

“fo show how the influence of the corporations is used he [Mr. 


Bryan] quoted the testimony of Mr. Havemeyer, the head of the 
sugar trust, given at an inquiry conducted by a committee of the 
Senate in 1894, as follows :— ’ 

‘Senator Allen—Therefore, you feel at liberty to contribute to 


h parties ? 
Pi Garemeyor—It depends. In the State of New York, where 


the Democratic majority is between 40,000 and 50,000, we throw 
it their way. In the State of Massachusetts, where the Republican 


party is doubtful, they probably have the call. 
Senator Allen—In the State of Massachusetts do you con- 


tribute? : 

Mr. Havemeyer—Very likely. 

Senator Allen—What is your best recollection as to contribu- 
tions made by your company in the State of Massachusetts ? 

Mr, Havemeyer—I could not name the amount. 

Senator Allen—However, in the State of New York you con- 
tribute to the Democratic party, and in the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts you contribute to the Republican party ? 

Mr. Havemeyer—It is my impression that wherever there is a 
dominant party, wherever the majority is very large, that is the 

that gets the contribution, because that is the party which 


controls the local matters. 
Senator Allen—Then the sugar trust is a Democrat in a Demo- 


cratic State and a Republican in a Republican State ? 
Mr. Havemeyer—As far as local matters are concerned, I think 


that is about it. 

Senator Allen—In the State of your nativity, or the nativity of 
your corporation, New Jersey, where do your contributions go? 

Mr. Havemeyer—I will have to look that up. 

Senator Allen—I understand New Jersey is invariably a Demo- 
cratic State. It would naturally go to the Democratic party ? 

Mr. Havemeyer—Under the theory I have suggested if they 
were there it would naturally go to them.’” 

The Grand Army of the Republic is outside party, and 
thirty-seven years after the termination of the War of Seces- 
sion it was levying by the terror of its vote pensions to the 
amount of nearly a hundred and thirty-nine millions of 
dollars, neither of the parties daring to oppose an extortion 
scarcely paralleled by Monarchical extravagance, both of 
them, in fact, pandering to it in their platforms. When an 
honest official tried to protect the Republic, the Grand Army 
demanded his removal, and was obeyed. The Congressional 
Record teems with Bills granting or augmenting pensions. 
The President on the eve of his candidature for re-election 
adds by a stroke of his executive pen many millions more to 
the tribute paid to the soldiers’ vote, nor is any effectual 
resistance made to his act. 


In your case it is Irish Nationalism that plays on the 
balance of parties for its separate end. The Irish question— 
in which there is still angry life—might have been settled by 
this time had not Great Britain been divided against herself. 
Rather than have your councils for ever distracted by an in- 
trusive and inimical influence, you had better let Ireland go. 


In the United States you have the party system full-blown. 
The two standing organisations, the Republican and the 
Democratic, have overlaid the Constitution, and are recognised 
by law. Principles, or rather professions, are mutable. A 
Republican journal says, with truth, that the Democratic party 
“has changed front two or three times during a century in the 
fundamentals of political belief and practice.” The same 
thing might be said of the Republican party with equal truth. 
The organisations remain the same, aud every four years rend 
the nation by a vast faction-fight, which excites passions 
almost as violent and as unpatriotic as those of a civil war. 
The prizes are the enjoyment of an immense patronage and 
the control of commercial legislation. If you would know 
with what weapons the war is carried on, and how the party 
machines are worked, read Mr. Ostrogorski on the Caucus. 
Unscrupulousness is almost the avowed qualification of a 
“boss.” Party enters into the government of cities, and 
forms the leverage of enormous corruption. The saving 
forces are still strong among the people of the United States, 
if they can only be brought to bear. Unless the saving forces 


can be brought to bear, the outlook for the Republic and for 
democracy is doubtful, 

Are not those who hold that party is the natural and only 
practicable form of government rather like the British foot- 
man who said that everybody knew that blue was an absurd 
colour for uniforms except in the Artillery and the Horse Guards 
Blue? The system is British in its origin, and in its full de- 
velopment almost confined to Great Britain and her Colonies, 
including the United States. For its full development it 
requires a permanent division into two parties, and two only. 
In how many countries is this found? In Germany after the 
last Election we were told that the number of parties was 
sixteen. In England herself there has been much less of rea) 
and continuous party government than we are apt to think 
Far into the reign of Anne Whigs and Tories sat together in 
the Council. The conflict between Jacobites and Hanoverians 
made while it lasted a real division of principle. That over, 
party broke into Connections: the Grenville Connection, the 
Bedford Connection, the Rockingham Connection, to the last 
of which, rather than to a party properly so called, Burke 
belonged. The North Ministry was a veil for the personal 
government of George III. Pitt’s majority was very mis- 
cellaneous, and its head was at first a Liberal. The French 
Revolution made it a party. The Grenville and Fox Ministry 
was a coalition. The Liverpool Ministry, which lasted for 
fourteen years, was a coalition of high Tories and Canningites, 
friends and enemies to Catholic emancipation, which flew 
asunder when Liverpool died. Parliamentary reform drew a 
line once more. But since that time, between Whigs and 
Peelites, Palmerstons and Gladstones, Conservative Unionists 
and Liberal Unionists, there has been a good deal of coalition, 
and party lines have been much blurred. 


Conservatives and Whigs coalesced to throw out Peel, the 
leaders of both sections of the coalition having before com- 
mitted themselves to the measure against which they 
combined their votes. Derbyites coalesced with Radicals 
to turn Palmerston out on the Conspiracy Bill, for which 
they had voted in an earlier stage. Lord Derby avowed that 
he was taking a leap in the dark with the great extension of 
the franchise. He exulted in “dishing the Whigs,” having 
himself been once among the most violent of that party. 


Administration is the normal work of statesmanship. For 
this statesmen need hardly, as you apprehend, “ grow stale.” 
For legislative innovation they may. On the other hand, 
without party there would be no dishing the Whigs by leaps 
in the dark. As to debate, when carried on by parties con- 
fronting each other in the House, does it really deserve the 
name of deliberation P 

The instrument of government has long slumbered in 
Whitelock. It was of the time and of the occasion. Yet it 
is a notable effort made by powerful hands to combine 
authority and stability with election. It may yet form a 
starting-point for political reconstruction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Toronto. GoLDWIN SMITH. 


[Professor Goldwin Smith argues with all his old force, 
clearness, and wealth of historical illustration, but we are still 
unconvinced. Under any and every system of free repre- 
sentative government the party system will, and must, 
grow up. It need not, however, be carried to extremes, 
and in all nations where the people are sound at heart 
the necessary correctives to the party system are sure 
to be developed. The Duke of Devonshire is a living 
example of such corrective forces. Witness his action, and 
that of his followers, in regard to Home-rule and Protection. 
No doubt there are evils in the party system, but so there are 
in every human institution. America is not before but 
behind us in the evolution of party. Later the correctives 
will grow stronger with her as they have done with us.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”) 
S1z,—The writer of the article in the Spectator of May 21st 
on the relations between the Vatican and France speuks of 
the Pope’s protest to the Catholic Powers as a crude diplo- 
matic blunder, and as but another indication of the blindness 
of the Vatican to things as they are. He makes no attempt 





to give the Vatican side of the matter, nor to do justice to it. 
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He speaks as though the settlement of the temporal power 
question to the satisfaction of the Vatican implies the de- 
nationalisation of Italy. I do not think any responsible 
Vaticanist dreams of restoring the political stata#6f Italy as 
it existed previous to the Revolution, or of ousting Italy from 
her position amongst the Great Powers. The essential claim 
of the Holy See is that its present position is altogether 
unsatisfactory and intolerable; that the Pope must have 
perfect sovereign freedom in the exercise of his singular office ; 
and that this freedom must be guaranteed against the inter- 
ference of the Italian State. Under the present civil régime 
this,is not so. Were the Pope to accept the conditions in 
whith he finds himself, he would still-have to exercise his 
independence by constant petty friction with the civil govern- 
ment—a condition of things far less dignified than his present 
attitude of protest—or else he would become a virtual 
dependent on the State. In either case the confidence of 
Catholic Christendom and his spiritual influence would be 
weakened. What the eventual settlement will be it is as yet 
impossible to say. But the present position, created by the 
Italian Government, is a false one. Until the question comes 
within the range of practical politics, the Pope can do nothing 
else but repeat the non posswmus of his predecessors. And in 
this attitude he has the right to claim that the Catholic 
Goyernments shall not make his position more uncomfortable 
than it is, or do anything to weaken his position in the eyes 
of the Italian civil power. That much he may certainly 
demand of their loyalty. Undoubtedly the Pope’s attitude 
tends to embarrass Catholic Powers in their dealings with the 
Quirinal ; but the fault lies with the Quirinal, which has put 
the Pope in a false position. No observer of Italian affairs 
can say that the last phase of the Italian Revolution has been 
reached yet; and until it is, the Roman question can hardly 
be settled; and the Pope’s attitude of protest is a necessity. 
But the Pope’s protest to the Catholic Powers concerning 
the visit of President Loubet to Rome cannot be considered 
apart from the policy of studied insolence with which the 
present Government of France has long treated the Vatican. 
No secular Power would have submitted to such treatment 
fora month. If the Pope’s protest was unustially severe and 
emphatic, the occasion demanded it. France has long been 
the spoilt-child of the Papacy, and it may be good for France 
and Christendom if at length the French people are awakened 
to the fact that if they would be regarded as a Catholic 
nation they canfidt play fast-and-loose with their Catholic 
responsibilities. Iam much mistaken if Pius X. by his out- 
spoken protest has not gained an increase of confidence 
amongst the Catholic peoples of the world, whatever may be 
said about it in the non-Catholic Press.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fr. Corupesrt, O.8.F., C. 
Franciscan Monastery, Crawley. 


[Time will show whether the Papal protest was or was not 
a diplomatic blunder. As to the main question, our corre- 
spondent simply reiterates the old, and repeatedly disproved, 
assertion that the Pope forfeited his spiritual independence 
when he was deprived of the temporal power. The Pope 
would possess such spiritual independence even if he were 
not accor the position of privilege given him by 
Italian law. As it is, the Pope is entirely free of any 
interference which injures his spiritual powers. Burke 
told the Jacobins “that they would rather domineer 
in a parish of atheists than rule the whole Christian 
world.” We fear the hankering of the Vatican after the 
temporal power is of the same kind. The ecclesiastics of the 
Vatican who control the Papacy long to domineer once more 
in the city of Rome. In this longing they forget that the 
Papacy is a spiritual force, and can only influence the world 
through spiritual as contrasted with temporal power.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 


THE HOUSING QUESTION IN ENGLAND AND IN 
GERMANY. 


[To rae Eprtor or THe “Sprctaror.”’] 





S1r,—In the course of the very kind and encouraging com- 
ments which you make on the Report recently published by 
the Manchester “and Salford Citizens’ Association, you say 
(Spectator, May 21st) :— 


“The laws of Germany provide for these necessities, and en- 
courage municipalities to buy land within or immediately adjoin- 


ae 


ing their boundaries in order that it may not be built on 


rivate owners, and the healthy growth of the 

hindered. But we are along me from this » ioe by 
the extension of compulsory purchase which the recognitic ag 
this principle would involve would meet with very serious bos : 
sition...... We doubt, however, whether individuali . 
yet won its last victory in England; and until it has, the notio 
of compelling a man to part with his land in order to facilitate 
the creation of a new suburb at some futtre time is Hot lik 
to find favour with Parliamentary Committees.” ‘ly 


There is far less difference than these sentences i 
the powers of German and of English Town Council’ eee 
Adickes” gives to Frankfurt a.M., and the Saxon General Buil — 
Law of 1900 gives to Saxon towns, the power to expropriate land 
within the town limits, but only for the purpose of effecting im. 
provements, or for that of throwing together plots unsuitable 
for building purposes and dividing them into plots of convenient 
shape, which are then distributéd among the persons from whom 
the various plots were taken. No German town has the power 
to compel a man to part with his land in order to facilitate the 
creation of a new suburb at some future time. German towns 
when they buy land, have to act just as private persons have 
todo. The advantage which they enjoy over English towns with 
regard to the purchase of land is that they can act as private 
persons can, and are not compelled to obtain permission from 
Parliament for each purchase. German Municipalities ensure 
that streets of adequate width and,a sufficient supply of open 
space shall be provided in new parts of the towns by preparing 
with great care, and often in accordance with the advice of ighly 
trained experts, building plans and building regulations, the 
directions of which all owners of land and all builders are com. 
pelled to comply with. It is the possession and use of this power 
which make the new parts of German towns so different from the 
chaotic additions to our English towns. - 


You suggest that our Citizens’ Association shall state what 
powers respecting the prevention of overcrowding and bad 
| housing are possessed by local authorities. You will be glad to 
' know that a very full and clear statement on that subject is given 
by Alderman W. Thompson, of Richmond, in his very useful 
“Housing Handbook,” which was published last year by the 
National Housing Reform Council. 


I wish the Association could tell, as you urge it to do, “how many 
houses there are in Manchester and Salford at present unfit for 
human habitation” ; but, unfortunately, it cannot undertake the 
large and costly inquiry which would be needed to obtain that 
information. Niirnberg, which has only two hundred and sixty- 
one thousand inhabitants (Manchester and Salford have seven 
hundred and sixty-five thousand), in the year 1901 had all its 
small dwellings carefully examined and reported on. The work 
was done in the short space of fourteen weeks, but for part of the 
time thirty-four pairs of inspectors, one member of each pair 
being a technically trained man, had to be employed. Munich, 
which has five hundred thousand inhabitants, is beginning a 
similar examination, and has voted £4,000 towards the cost, which 
will probably far exceed that amount. Our Association, having 
spent more than £1,000 in proving that most serious evils exist 
in both Manchester and Salford, intends to try now to induce all 
persons of goodwill in the two towns to co-operate with it in 
attacking the evils and their chief causes. 


- 


—I am, Sir, &ci, T. ©. Horsraxt. 





MR. BLACK’S MOTION. 
[To tHe Epitor or Tue “Sprcraror.”] 
Srr,—I see thatin your summary of the “ News of the Week” 
in the Spectator of May Pst you write regarding the division 
on Mr. Black’s Motion as follows: “All the Free-trade 
Unionists who really want to defeat Protection voted against 
the Government.” To disprove this, as I certainly could, 
appeals must be made to various colleagues, whose views, being 
collected, must necessarily infringe too much on your space. 
I can therefore only state my own impressions, formed in the 
House of Commons, and in so doing Wish to make two points. 
In the first place, I maintain that those who agree with Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach in believing non-Protective Retaliation 
to be both a feasible and desirable policy are more numerous, 
both in and out of the Free-Food League, than you seem to 
believe. Secondly, I know that a strong impression , was 
created at Westminster by the substitution of Mr. Balfour's 
amendment for Mr. Chamberlain’s. Moreover, it was believed 
that a check had thereby been giten to the Protectionist 
party. Indeed, I heard it said by a legislator of high legal 
reputation, who is also a trusted member of the Unionist 
party, that he considered, the situation to represent “the con- 
verse of the Wharton incident” of some weeks ago. Surely 
Mr. Chamberlain and his followers never could have agreed 
to recognise that the Sheffield, programme held the field 
unless Sir» Michael had been powerfully reinforced ffom 
outside the Free-Food League. As a matter of fact, 
the determining movement came on this occasion from 





Members who had not previously committed themselves 
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or anothér, and had, possibly, in some cases 
received an impulse from their constituents who were 
strenuously urging them to oppose Protective taxation of 
food. But we Retaliators, while standing by the compromise 
of Sheffield, and believing in its efficacy to reduce “ out- 

usly hostile tariffs” without detrimentally infringing 
upon those great Ffee-trade principles adopted by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1842 and 1846, yet think the Unionist party to have 
before it immediate duties and vital responsibilities demand- 
ing that the regrettable fissure between the two fiscal sections 
may be bridged over until a General Election is at hand. 
The perils 6f Home-rule as frankly presented to us by Mr. 
John Redmond, the necessity of immediately dealing with 
Army reform, and also the anxious condition of foreign 
affairs, seem to afford ample reasons for mutual toleration 
within the Unionist ranks, even if a fair trial to the Educa- 
tion Bill was not also at stake. Surely the existence of these 
dangers afforded ample cause for the acceptance of Mr. 
Balfour's, amendment, carrying with it confidence in the 
Government, in preference to Mr. Black’s abstract Resolution, 
which, unlike its unsuccessful rival, declared only for part of, 
and not for the entire programme which the Premier out- 
lined in October last in the famous cutlery city of Yorkshire. 
—I am, Sir, &., Prrcy M. THoRNTON. 

Cobden’s Hotel, Capel Curig, N. Wales. 


[Had the Unionist Government taken up the over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland, and so made the Union safe, a great deal 
might be said for the contention of our correspondent. On 
the main issue we fully admit that Mr. Thornton and those 
who act if the same way as he does sincerely believe they are 
not. doing harm but good to the*Gause of Free-trade. In 
reality, however, they are being made cat’s-paws by Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain acting in alliance. Some day 
—probably this autumn—the Walrus and the Carpenter will 
agree that the “proper time has come,” and then the Free- 
food Oysters will be eaten in spite of their protests, and of the 
illusions which now make them think that Mr. Balfour is not 
a Chamberlainite, but at heart on their side.—Eb. Spectator. } 

~*~ 


THE MORAL OF THE RECENT PROCEEDINGS IN 
CONVOCATION AT OXFORD. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Sorrow and anxiety is often expressed by members of 
the Church of England at the scarcity of well-educated 
candidates for ordination. The reasons most commonly 
alleged for this scarcity are (1) the worldliness of modern 
society, (2) the increase of speculative doubts. These may be 
the two most important causes, but I have often thought that 
there was a,third, and the opinion was most miserably con- 
firmed in the Convocation at Oxford on Tuesday week. With 
the merits of the question, whether the Examiners in the 
Honour School of Theology should be necessarily members of 
the Church of England, in priest’s Orders, I am not at the 
inoment concerned : with the exhibition of “ Christian” spirit 
displayed by the audience in Convocation, the enormous 
majority of which consisted of clergymen, I and all who would 
fain findin our Church the nearest adumbration of the Master 
are deeply concerned. The two speakers who defended the 
new proposal, both men well known in Oxford, against the 
purity of whose motives no sane man would dare to bring 
an accusation before a Bench of Bishops, were greeted with 
howls and hisses, with cries of “Traitor!” and other despicable 
insinuations. When Dr. Bigge, using a very ordinary expres- 
sion, began to say: “I do not believe that such-and-such a 
thing will happen,” as soon as he reached the word “ believe” 
ahowl of derision went up. I do not think Dr. Bigge saw 
the point of the interruption at the moment: the depths of 
meanness which it revealed are scarcely credible. At any 
rate, he began his remark again—with the same result. 
These interruptions did not come only or mainly from the 
undergraduates in the gallery, though many of these were 
ready, no doubt, to follow the lead of their spiritual 
pastors. They came from an excited mob of clergy- 
men, whose interest in a question, which many of them 
probably did not understand, had obliterated from their 
hearts that fundamental gift of Christianity “ without which 
whosoever liveth is counted dead” before the God whom they 
serve—thus! One could not help wondering whether the 


one way: 
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distinguished prelate, and the others who engineered that 
“splendid majority,” felt assurance doubly sure in the justice 
of their cause, if they looked at the faces and heard the voices 
of many of their rank-and-file. One thirty is, humanly 
speaking, certain: that more reflective and religiously minded 
men have been, and will be, alienated from the ministry of the 
Church of England by those proceedings*than will be induced 
by any restrictions or safeguards to enter that ministry.— 
I am, Sir, &c.,, LayMAN. 





MIXED METAPHORS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

[To tae Eprror or tue “Sprctator.”’} 4 
Srr,—If the entertaining and exhaustive collection of Parlia- 
mentary word comicalities in the Spectator of May 21st has 
not exhausted the subject, a few more kindred specimens 
which I noted down some thirty years ago at the table of the 
House may perhaps be accepted :— 

Metaphorical blunders.—“< A loan to India .is a mere fleabite in 
the ocean of expense.” Thirlmere: “I trust that I have saved 
one of our most beautiful lakes as a brand from the burning.” 
“Tn every line of this Bill they have hatched achicken which will 
come home to roost.” “Shunt a question by a side wind” “I 
cannot endorse the phantom that the hon. Member has evoked.” 
“This Bill effects such a change that the last leap th the dark 
was a mere fleabite.” 


Oratorical oddities—‘The House will observe how these acci- 
dents depended on the most capricious circftmstances, on Winds 
and waves and Providence.” Marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister: “The man who mairies does it with his eyes open, and 
the child as soon as it is born is aware of its legal position.” “I 
see several faces around me who I know would oppose the Bill, 
and who are not here on the present occasion.” “There is not a 
shadow of an atom of truth in that statement.” “The ships 
broke over the sea repeatedly.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., RxGinatp F. D. PateGrave. 
(To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Your correspondent’s delightful collection of mixed 
metaphors culled from the present House of Commons in the 
Spectator of May 21st reminds me of an earlier example for 
which that same august Assembly was responsible. It was a 
Member of Parliament who expressed his sense of the de- 
Mnoralisation of the country by remarking that “the flood- 
gates of irreligion and intemperance are stalking arm-in-arm 

throughout the land.”—I am, Sir, &e., 


Patrington Rectory, Hull. J. C. V. Dure... 


ANIMALS WHICH PLAY GAMES. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “Spxctator.” | 
Srz,—In your article last week bearing the above title you 
say: “ Both stoats and weasels are said to gyrate in order to 
fascinate small birds.” In July, 1885, while walking from Ilkley 
towards Bolton Abbey, I observed, in a lonely lane, some- 
thing red whirling round and round, and, [Moking attentively, 
saw that it was astoat going round and round in a circle, 
Wondering what might be the object of this movement on 
the part of the little red rascal, I stood still, and presently 
saw a large blackbird hopping nearer and nearer towards the 
stoat, not, I would submit, fascinated, but out of pure 
curiosity to see what was going on, Nearer and nearer came 
the blackbird, when at last I shouted, and thus saved the poor 
“ ouzel cock” from death.—I am, Sir, &c., 
q RicHARD F, Jupp. 
15 Clifton Avenue, West Hartlepool. 





(To tue Epitor or tue “Sprctator.”) 
Sir,—Among “animals which play games” the sdras, or 
Indian crane (Ardea Antigone), is, I think, entitled to a place. 
Some twelve or fourteen years ago, in the Shahjahanpur dis- 
trict of Rohilkhand, I witnessed a dance by three of these 
birds, in which one, a female, stood in the centre while the 
other two, males, described figures of eight round her, all 
thtee bowing to each other at regular intervals. The move- 
ments throughout were perfectly uniform and very graceful, 
and the birds were so absorbed in their dance, which lasted 
for several minutes, that they took no notice of me, though I 
was within forty or fifty yards df them. I have also seen what 
I can only describe as a boxing match between two of these 
cranes, which was a ‘most ludicrous sight. Twelve or fifteen 
sdras formed a ring, in the middle of which the two com- 
batants fought a number of rounds, squaring up at egch other 





with their wings, and striking blows which could be heard 
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several hundred yards off. There was no biting or kicking, 
nothing but honest boxing with the wings. Hach round lasted 
perhaps a minute or more, and in the intervals the two com- 
batants strolled about in the ring until time was up, when 
they went at it again. Isat on my horse watching the fight 
for at least ten minutes, at the end of which the ring broke 
up and the birds dispersed. How long it had been going on 
before my arrival on the scene I cannot say. Neither pugilist 
showed any signs of temper during the combat, or appeared to 
be at all damaged, and the whole proceedings were character- 


ised by the most decorous formality.—I am, Sir, &., 
H. C. 1 





CHILLIANWALLAH. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—All lovers of good light verse owe a debt of gratitude 
to Miss Galwey for allowing them to read so vigorous and 
admirable a specimen of the art as “ Chillianwallah,” in the 
Spectator of May 21st. It seems almost incredible that the 
author of these rattling lines should not be known by name, 
for the hand seems to be the hand of a master. He who wrote 
“ Chillianwallah” must have written other pieces, if only to 
have gained the practised deftness shown in “ Chillian- 
wallah.” Yet Miss Galwey merely says he was “a young 
officer, afterwards, I think, killed in the Mutiny,’—that and 
nothing more. If I had been asked to name the author, I 
should unhesitatingly have guessed a certain Major Gahagan, 
known in real life as W. M. Thackeray.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. 0. L. 


[The point of style raised by “R. OC. L.” is most interesting. 
We agree with him as to the accomplishment as well as the 
verve of the verses, and also that the style is most sug- 
gestive of Thackeray. We are inclined, however, to reject 
the Thackeray theory of authorship, on the ground that the 
line, “ But the —th Bengals disliked the balls,” exhibits more 
local colour than Thackeray, writing in England, would have 
been likely to show, though Thackeray, of course, was always 
in touch with India through his Anglo-Indian relatives.—EDb. 
Spectator.] 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—“ ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end,’ He said 
to men who were shortly to see Him crucified” (Spectator, 
May 21st). Did He not rather say them to the men who were 
shortly to see Him ascend? The writer of this very interesting 
article further on observes that “after the Resurrection we 
read of few piercing words.” The sayings of our blessed 
Lord after the Resurrection are so much of the same force 
and character as His sayings before His crucifixion as to form 
a valuable argument for the truth of this central fact of the 
Christian’s faith. At any rate, the promise of His continual 
presence is such a saying, and ought not to be misplaced. 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. Jerram Hunt. 

Fladbury Rectory. 

[We regret that this unfortunate error should not have 
been detected in the article before its publication.—Ebp- 
Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


THE DULCIMER. 

Tue leaves were blowing red and brown 
Beneath the beech trees bare, 

When the Dark Maid came to our town 
With gold pins in her hair. 

Her eyes were like a forest pool, 
Her lips they were so sweet, 

Every man put aside his tool, 
To watch her down the street. 

The leaves were blowing yellow and grey, 
In the waning of the moon, 

When the Dark Maid came along the way 
With silver-buckled shoon. 

Her mantle fell like folds of mist, 
That rift and shift and change: 

Was never wandering lutanist 
That played a tune so strange. 
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The leaves were blowing crimson and gold, 
The wind was like a sigh 

That sobs across a ferny wold 
Before the rain-drops fly. 


And none beheld her, whence she came 
Or knew the way she went, 

Our hearts being stirred to smouldering flame 
Of tenderest discontent. 4 


The leaves were blowing ash and dun 
Athwart the edge of night, 

When the Dark Maid toward the setting sun 
Sang herself out of sight. ' 


And every man, from marvel roused, 
Took up his toil again; 
How should that fairy joy be housed 
In homes of mortal,men ? 
But still against a singing wind 
In dreams we follow her. 
The Dark Maid never looks behind, 
That plays the dulcimer, 
May Byron, 








BOOKS. 


—_—@——_ 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.* 

Tue late Mr. Gleig, Chaplain-General of the Forces, lived for 
many years on terms of friendship with the Duke of Wellington, 
He first saw him in September, 1813, when a movement 
among the French across the Bidassoa led to a change of 
position among the English. He afterwards saw him repeatedly 
at St. Jean de Luz, for in those days Gleig was a soldier; but 
his real acquaintance did not begin until 1826, in which year 
the Duke accepted the dedication of The Subaltern. But 
henceforth, until a difference of opinion separated them, 
Gleig retained the Duke’s confidence; he discussed with 
him the political questions which interested them both; he 
encountered at Walmer or Strathfieldsaye the Duke's many 
distinguished visitors ; and as he wrote, not from hearsay, but 
from his own actual experience, his book has an authentic 

value which we do not always associate with reminiscences, 
Written some eighteen years ago, when the author was 
approaching his ninetieth year, Mr. Gleig’s work shows few of 
the faults which are sometimes due to a treacherous memory. 
It is an accurate and just presentment of a great man, 
warped neither by malice nor by flattery. Throughout the 
stormy times of the Reform Bill Gleig did his best to aid 
the Duke’s cause, both with his counsel and his pen, and 
when in 1831 the Duke drove to Walmer, Gleig remembered 
his ancient trade of soldier, and fearing that his hero would 
be attacked, improvised a bodyguard. ‘“ We were six in all,” 
he writes, “and each carried, besides a heavy hunting whip, 
pistols; five men to wait in Sandwich, while I, mounting my 
horse, rode back to meet the Duke before he could reach Ash. I 
found him in his open caléche, provided with a brace of double- 
barrelled pistols, and having his servant likewise armed, 
seated on the box. He insisted on my giving my horse to 
his man and entering the carriage with him.” And thus they 
came to Sandwich; but no mob was sighted, and the victor of 
Waterloo, less fortunate in London, was permitted to ride 
through the lanes of Kent unattacked. However, Mr. Gleig 
was not only a zealous admirer of the Duke; he was a 
shrewd observer of men and things. He sketches Lyndhurst 
and Peel, Croker and the second Marquis of Salisbury, and 
many others with a right perception of their characters. 
But it is upon the portraiture of the Duke that he 
has concentrated his attention, and he deems no trait, no 
episode, insignificant, if it throw light upon his hero. He 
owns that Wellington, though a master in the art of con- 
trolling Courts and armies, was as ignorant as a child in the 
minor matters of daily life. The Duke spent many years in 
the country without learning the rudiments of farming, and 
“riding through a field of turnips one day, he asked 
Arbuthnot how the vegetables propagated, whether by seed 
or by cuttings like the potato.” He had no knowledge of 





* Personal Reminiscences of the pes Wellington. By the late G. R. Gleig, 


M.A. Edited by his Daughter, Mary E. Gleig. London: W. Blackwood and 


Sons. [15s. net. 
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— . 
. , and physical science was a sealed book to him, 
1 he esteemed it one of the greatest honours of his life 
Orr de a Fellow of the Royal Society. To music, on the 
Read he was passionately devoted; he was a constant 
- it the classical concerts ; and he had the good taste 
attendant at the 
fer Mozart and Handel to any of the moderns. Though 
. wi a careless rider, he found great amusement in hunting, 
vit is noteworthy that he showed in the hunting field the 
game faculty for losing his way which he displayed in the 
Peninsula. On the other hand, he had a keen eye for the lie 
of the land. Once upon a time he and Croker beguiled 
a drive by guessing the nature of the country beyond 
the hills which they mounted. The Duke's guesses were 
always correct, and Croker at last asked the reason. “ The 
reason?” replied the Duke; “ why, what have I been doing 
for the greater part of my life, except that which we 
are doing now—trying to make out from what I saw the 
shape of the country which I could not see?” The Duke 
always led the simple life which became a soldier. At Walmer 
he slept on a narrow camp bed, at Strathfieldsaye on a couch. 
He rose early, and at once set about the transaction of his 
business. He dined at seven on the plainest fare, “ consisting 
of soup, fresh heruings, an entremet, a small leg of Welsh 
mutton, a roast pheasant and a pudding.” 

However, though he loved a simple life, the Duke was 

heart and soul an aristocrat. “He earnestly desired that the 
people should be well and wisely governed,” says Gleig, “ but 
he scouted the idea that wise and just rulers were to be found 
among the uneducated classes.” He attributed England's 
moral superiority to her just and patriotic aristocracy. He 
declared that secrets were never betrayed in our public offices 
or in our Embassies, because the country was served by 
gentlemen proof against bribes. At the same time, he was 
actuated in the discharge of his duties by the keenest sense 
of fairness. He was no respecter of persons. He would not 
advance his friends, nor show the slightest favour to his 
sons. On one occasion he reprimanded the Duke of Clarence 
as he would have reprimanded a commoner; and, on the 
other hand, he would not accept what seemed to him a 
slight even from a King. He never forgave Louis XVIII. 
for his conduct after Waterloo, and he refused to meet him 
on any other than an official ground. The justice which he 
did to others, and expected from them, he showed also in the 
treatment of his soldiers; and as justice is not a picturesque 
quality, it is not surprising that he won the respect and con- 
fidence of his men rather than their devotion. “To every- 
thing which bore upon the substantial well-being of the 
troops,’ writes Gleig,—“ their clothing, provisions, supplies 
of blankets, and the care of the sick and wounded, he paid un- 
remitting attention.” But he did nothing to stir the enthusiasm 
of the army; his despatches were expressed in the plainest 
terms; and he preferred to win obedience rather by duty than 
by rhetoric. There was only one thing which could strike a 
spark from his sternly controlled demeanour,—a hasty temper, 
which, says Gleig, “intolerant of the slightest provocation, 
and every breach of discipline, no matter how limited its 
range, made him furious with the whole army.” And when 
this temper was on him he was apt to denounce his officers as 
incompetent, and his men as the scum of the earth. But this 
denunciation was a mere accident of anger, and as Gleig 
points out, he told a Parliamentary Committee that “his army 
was the most perfect machine ever put together, and that 
with it he could go anywhere and do anything.” 


In his own profession he knew no jealousies. He declared 
that Napoleon’s presence on the field of battle was worth 
forty thousand men; and though he confessed it a loose way 
of talking, and only true with a certain reservation, he never 
ceased to believe that Napoleon was a “grand homme de 
guerre—possibly the greatest that ever appeared at the head 
of a French army.” And the greatest man that ever ap- 
peared at the head of a British army, in his esteem, was 
Marlborough, who, he generously owned, “had greater diffi- 
culties to contend with in respect of his operations and the 
command of his troops in the field than I had.” But while 
fenerous in his estimate of other soldiers, Wellington did not 
easily brook opposition in his conduct of the Army, and the 
single quarrel which he had with Gleig arose from a differ- 
ence of opinion. When he was Prime Minister he abolished the 
office of Chaplain-General, and Gleig not unnaturally opposed 





the measure. The Duke bitterly resented Gleig’s action, 
and when Gleig further suggested a reform in the Duke of 
York’s School, and a scheme of education for the Army, he 
“lost his favour altogether,” as he pathetically observes. “ By 
Jove,” said the Duke to Sir George Brown, “if ever there is 
a mutiny in the Army—and in all probability we shall have 
one—you’ll see that these new-fangled schoolmasters will be 
at the bottom of it.” These words struck the knell of the 
long friendship. But they made no difference to the esteem 
in which Gleig always held the Duke, whose character he has 
drawn in this volume with equal justice and understanding. 
It is not the portrait of an unblemished saint, or of a perfect 
hero. It is the portrait of a great man, who served England 
with indomitable courage and triumphant success, and in 
whose achievement England will take a lofty pride unto the 
end of time. 





THE GREAT NORTH-WEST.* 

Mr. Pav Fountain’s books have a fascination of their own 
which does not seem to belong to the twentieth century. 
They suggest that there are parts of the earth still unknown, 
except to armchair geographers; that wild life exists which 
the scientific naturalist has hardly yet taken into account; 
and that a man may still live a romantic, adventurous life of 
the good old kind, with which modern inventions and civilisa- 
tion have very little to do. There are few men living who 
have led a wilder, more open-air life than Mr. Fountain, who 
have observed to better purpose, or written down their 
observations in a more appropriate way. The simple style is 
that of an artist, for it is both straightforward and true; the 
very spirit of the wild Nature he loves directs his pen. 

This is the third, and we fear the last, of Mr. Fountain’s 
books of American travel, adventure, and natural history. 
Readers will remember that the first of the series treated 
chiefly of the Mississippi Valley, the Yosemite Valley, Cali- 
fornia and Colorado, with a chapter on Arizona, the most 
curious of all. In the second, the author described his 
wanderings in South America; and this volume, perhaps, is 
in some ways the most picturesque and exciting of the three. 
But many readers, we think, will agree that the earlier 
chapters of the last, the new volume, have a singular attrac- 
tion not surpassed by anything Mr. Fountain has written. In 
these he goes back to his earliest wanderings, now nearly 
forty years ago, and describes the first adventures of a truly 
wonderful boy of seventeen, as a hunter and trapper in 
company with a party of Indians and half-breeds, in Upper 
Canada, not far from the Ottawa River, in that great region 
of the North-West which civilisation has hardly yet conquered, 
though much of its wild life must have passed away for ever. 
When we remember that the boy was a cripple, wearing irons 
on his legs, admiration of his extraordinary activity and 
endurance must be added to wonder at the practical wisdom, 
the keen, strong sense, the talent for command, the genius 
for observation, to which the possibility of living such a life 
bears witness. He was a born man of the woods, and his 
capacity for managing his strange companions is only 
another proof of it. He lived with these Indians in 
their log-huts, and went with them on long hunting expe- 
ditions into forests and wildernesses swarming with wolves. 
Their object was to collect furs for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and the life of trapping and hunting was a hard and 
dangerous one. Foxes and bears were among their chief 
game, as well as deer and moose; and there was many a 
narrow escape, especially in the encounters with great black 
bears, of which we have several thrilling descriptions. But 
even then the enthusiastic hunter was also a careful student 
of all kinds of Nature. The birds of the forests and lonely 
ponds shared his interest with the beasts. 


Some of his best descriptive power is shown in his account 
of the different species of owls. These great birds were 
among the strangest features of his Canadian winter. The 
great grey owl, silent and ghostly, perching on a withered or 
blasted tree, is easily trapped and cooked by the Indians. 
Roast or boiled owl does not sound an attractive dish, but 
Mr. Fountain assures us that this is nothing but, prejudice. 
The poor, stupid birds are trapped without bait; for they 
come back again and again to their favourite perches, without 








* The Great North-West and the Great Lake Region of North America, By 
Paul Fountain. London: Longmans and Co. [10s. 6d. net. ] 
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suspicion or fear. A finer bird still is the snowy owl, a king 
among his kind. “The splendid white plumage of this fine 
owl (which is as large as a turkey) is spotted with black, and 
the expanse of wing is more than five feet.” A pair of these 
birds, perching on the low roof of a hunter’s hut, must have 
been an impressive sight, and it was still more strange to 
watch them flitting about in the moonlight, their great wings 
making not the slightest sound as they moved through the 
air. Mr. Fountain saw an attack made by one of these snowy 
owls on a grey owl, which was trespassing on his preserves; 
the grey owl fled in confusion, feathers thickly flying. There 
were many others of the owl family, the screech-owl, the saw- 
whet, the long-eared, which is one of the most common of 
wood-owls in America. 


Before leaving the subject of birds, we should like to quote 
a description of the shooting of an American trumpeter swan, 
a yard and three-quarters in length, “larger,” says Mr. 
Fountain, “than any tame swan I have ever seen.” The 
whole adventure was one to interest a sportsman, and it is a 
good specimen of the author's style. This was in the Red 
River Settlement, famous for wild-fowl :— 

“ Having marked a small shallow lake, partially dry, which was 
much frequented by the wild-fowl, I had a day’s shooting there, 
going alone. The birds were rather wilder than I should have 
expected to find them at a spot situated seven miles from the 
nearest habitation of man, and for a long time I despaired of 
obtaining a swan, which was the chief object of my wishes. At 
length, however, after creeping slowly and painfully for fully a 
mile under cover of the reeds, [ arrived within fifty or sixty yards 
of nine birds which were feeding near the shore, and fired both 
barrels just as they arose from the surface of the water. Up they 
all went soaring round in a great circle, and in a wedge-shaped 
form, not one of them showing the least sign of being wounded, 
though my gun was charged with double B shot. I watched them, 
with no slight vexation, ascend to an enormous height till they 
looked scarcely bigger than starlings, when suddenly one dropped 
as straight as a plummet. The seemingly slow fall of that bird 
was really a beautiful sight, and filled my soul with joy. I saw 
it strike the ground, and rebound amidst a cloud of loose feathers, 
a good half-mile away.” 

No true sportsman is without humanity, and Mr. Fountain 
has sympathies with the wild creatures which must sometimes, 
in his experience as a trapper especially, have cost him a good 
deal of disgust and pain. Unnecessary deaths, unnecessary 
torture, have always gone against the grain with him; and for 
ourselves we must confess that some of the Indian hunting 
stories find us on the side of the hunted; that poor she-bear, 
for instance, of whose murder—we can call it nothing else— 
he tells the story on p. 121: lying curled asleep like a big dog 
in a cave, on the bed of leaves and twigs she had made for 
herself after wandering in the snow. It was not Mr. Fountain 
himself, we are glad to think, who placed a rifle to her head 
and blew her brains out. 


As his readers know, Mr. Fountain’s adventures are by no 
means all concerned with hunting and trapping. One of the 
most exciting experiences described in this book is a solitary 
drive from a farm in Michigan through forests and wild tracks 
to the then mere village of Marquette, on the southern shore 
of Lake Superior. He was attacked and robbed by three 
men; not wonderful, when we remember that he was alone 
with his horse and cart, a lad of twenty. It is more remark- 
able that this was his only experience of the kind. Later on 
he travelled as a pedlar through all the wilder parts of the 
States with a waggon, a “prairie schooner,” laden with all 
sorts of useful and valuable goods. He had at this time a 
large team of horses and mules, and two or three men to help 
him. He was never robbed, as he easily might have been, for 
in the days when he began his pedlar’s life the country was 
wilder and more dangerous than it is now; there was the risk 
of wandering Indians as well as of “mean whites.” But the 
whole story is a record of courage, energy, and fortitude, such 
as claims and achieves success. 


We like Mr. Fountain best among his hunters and trappers, 
his wild creatures, great and small. He is happier there, in 
every sense, than when mingling with the inferior civilisation, 
the eccentric religions, the queer manners and customs, which 
made up the background of the American life he knew. And 
if his days of adventure are now over, he is still justified in 
calling himself a happy man. As he says, he has “ seen much 
of a most beautiful world”; and he certainly has the talent 
of helping others to see it vividly too. 





SS a eal 
A SCOTTISH LADY OF THE OLD SCHOOL* 

To those who, in Lady Louisa Stuart’s phrase, have « 
fashioned partiality for a gentlewoman” this record Po om 
the last of the elder school of Scottish ladies must ie ot 
singular interest. There is not much material we f mae 
the Life of Lady John Scott. Sir George Douglas has om ae 
two charming essays on her, and the present volume Ase - 
nearly all her poetry, with an admirable biographical eet 
Miss Warrender. A volume of the airs she composed igs hd 
promised. But there are few records of the secretum iter 
fallentis semita vitae, and perhaps we have got all that et 
possible, and certainly all that she would have desired She 
was the last survivor of the old kindly world of the Bord ; 
which the extreme centralisation of life has now done awa; der 
for ever. In the ninety years of her life she saw the phe f 
her beloved countryside wholly changed, and an even pati 
revolution in society and manners. Born five years before 
Waterloo, she had often spoken with people who remembered 
Prince Charlie, and had been out in the Forty-five, and she 
lived to interest herself in the South African War. The 
daughter of an ancient family, and by marriage a member 
of a great house, she saw much of the best society, and 
since she belonged to a generation when gentlewomen had 
the substance of culture without its pretensions, she main. 
tained through her long life a keen and wide interest in litera. 
ture. But she was above all things a Scotswoman, steeped in 
the poetry and traditions of the Border, and loving every 
phase of scenery and weather with the simple devotion of a 
child. “ Haud fast by the past” was her favourite motto, and 
in her verses and airs she has done much to preserve the 
fleeting grace of the classic district she dwelt in. Good as 
much of her poetry is, her life is more interesting than any. 
thing she wrote, and we are grateful to Miss Warrender for 
a record which seems to us to be perfect in form and feeling, 
a fascinating picture of a rare and attractive mind. 


Lady John Scott was by birth a Spottiswoode of that Ilk, a 
family which gave remarkable men to all parties in Scottish 
history. Her mother was a Wauchope of Niddrie, and from 
her grandfather, who had carried money to the Prince, she 
imbibed that innocent Jacobitism which was always a feature 
of her character. As a little girl she paid an annual visit to 
London, travelling all the way in the family coach or by sea, 
—a great experience for a child, as there were gibbets to be 
passed, and pirates to be seen hanging in chains at the mouth 
of the Thames. At the age of twenty-six she married Lord 
John Scott, the Duke of Buccleuch’s only brother, and one of 
the most famous sportsmen of a time which in Scotland was 
rich in such celebrities. Her married life was spent partly at 
his English home in Warwickshire, and partly at various 
houses on the Border. Lady John disliked racing, but other- 
wise she sympathised warmly in her husband’s tastes, and 
gipsies and black-fishers were sure of their protection. When 
the Queen and Prince Albert visited Dalkeith in 1842, Lady 
John was the only one present to receive them; and in those 
days she went a good deal to Court, and formed a friendship 
with the unfortunate Princess of Parma. After her husband's 
death she grew more attached to her own country, and rarely 
left it, finding her interest in its scenery and legends, and in 
a thousand works of very practical charity. Like many old- 
fashioned Tories, she had a real understanding of the poor, 
and ruled her little domain with shrewd and kindly wisdom. 
Among other recorded acts of benevolence, she purchased and 
fitted out a schooner which she presented to the Fair Islanders 
that they might have an easier access to markets, and inaugu- 
rated for them a new era of prosperity. Miss Warrender has 
drawn a delightful picture of the spirited old lady “with her 
scarlet shawl pinned closely over her shoulders, and wearing 
doeskin gloves with vandyked gauntlets, copied from 
hawking glove of Queen Mary’s.” She collected everything 
which was associated with the house of Stuart, and, like 
Lady Sarah Bruce and other ladies of an earlier generation, 
cherished a melancholy loyalty, not so much to the family as 
to the old régime which they stood for. She tried to preserve 
old customs, and insisted on having the corn on her estate 
cut with a shearing-hook and threshed with flails. To the 
very end of her life she retained her bodily and mental vigour, 
rising at seven each morning, and breaking the ice on her 





* Songs and Verses. By Lady John Scott, Edinburgh: David Douglas. [56] 
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bath in winter. Few old ages have been more like “a lusty 
winter, frosty yet kindly.” : 
Her poems differ widely in merit, some being mere exercises 
. porrowed fashions, but a few having the true individual 
pa of the singer. She is best known by her version of 
«Annie Laurie,” which both in words and air is probably, 
after “Auld Lang Syne,” the best known Scotch song in 
the world. The present writer has heard it played in a 
Mozambique café, and it was at one time a kind of 
«Marseillaise” for Chicago patriots. The old rude words 
of Douglas of Fingland had their own merit, though it was 
not of the drawing-room, and one may regret the fashion 
which has forgotten them ; but the third verse which Lady 
John Scott added, beginning “ Like dew on the gowan lying, 
js beyond all question true poetry. This blythe lyric, how- 
ever, is not really typical of her Muse, which found its most 
perfect expression in that “ pastoral melancholy which has 
been the note of all modern Border lyrics. When the 
balladists ceased, and poetry became more introspective and 
reflective, it acquired a tender haunting sadness, as in the 
immortal “Leader Haughs ” of Nicol Burne the Violer, 
and, to take a more modern instance, in the Yarrow poems 
of Wordsworth. It is of dead lords and ladies and for- 
gotten ways that the minstrel sings, and it is perhaps the 
fitting poetry for the soft green hills and ‘pastoral valleys. 
Lady John Scott’s best verses have two dominant qualities,— 
an intense love of the country and a desire to recapture its 
lingering grace, and a sensitiveness to the romantic memories 
which attach to every hill and stream. The result is a placid 
melancholy, which the laudater temporis acti must always wear 
in the face of a changed world. The song, “O Murmuring 
Waters,” which possesses an exquisite setting of its own, is an 
instance of this feeling :— 
“0 murmuring waters! The sounds of the moorlands I hear, 
The scream of the hern and the eagle, the bell of the deer, 

The rustling of heather and fern, the shiver of grass on the lea, 
The sigh of the wind from the hill, have ye no voice for me?” 
So also in “ Durisdeer,” the “ Lammermuir Hills,” and the 
plaintive “Bounds o’ Cheviot.” Here is the same passion 
for a well-remembered landscape taking the form of home- 
sickness at the very thought of separation. In her ballads 
and in most of her more personal verses she is apt to put her 
feeling into the bonds of a not wholly suitable convention, but 
there is always a line or a phrase to show the strong human 
heart from which it came. In one poem, “ Ettrick,” she seems 
to have attained to a nearly perfect expression of that moor- 
land melancholy which all have felt, joined with a poignant 

personal emotion :— 
“When we next rade down Ettrick, 

The day was dying, the wild birds calling, 

The wind was sighing, the leaves were falling, 

An’ silent an’ weary, but closer thegither, 

We urged our steeds thro’ the faded heather ; 

When we next rade down Ettrick. 

When I last rade down Ettrick, 

The winds were shifting, the storm was waking, 

The snow was drifting, my heart was breaking, 

For we never again were to ride thegither, 

In sun or storm or the mountain heather; 

When I last rade down Ettrick.” 
Lady John’s was not a great gift, but it was a very true one, 
and her name may well be remembered as not the least of the 
many interpreters to the world of the Border landscape, and 
perhaps one of the last voices from an older and more leisured 
generation of singers. 





OUR FRESH-WATER FISH.* 
Sm Hersert Maxwet. is surprisingly industrious and 
versatile, for it is but a short time since The Creevey Papers 
appeared. There has long been a place open for a popular 
and accurate work on British fish, and the volume which he 
has contributed to the “ Woburn Library of Natural History” 
§0es some way towards filling the vacancy. Although he is 
in No sense a scientific ichthyologist, he is sufficiently in touch 
with recent research and modern science. At the same time, 
he is an angler, an observant riverside naturalist, and one who 
has an intimate knowledge of the investigations which have 
been made into the problems of the salmon and the needs of 


ere Fresh-Water Fishes. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
» F.B.S. With 12 Coloured Plates, including 22 Figures from Photo- 
staphs, London: Hutchinson and Co, [12s, 6d.J 











the salmon fisheries. His book is pleasantly written, with a 
certain amount of personal reminiscence and anecdote, and 
due regard to scientific, although slightly antiquated, 
classification and terminology. We cannot, however, help 
wishing that he would avoid those very distasteful expres- 
sions, “to wit,” “ albeit,’ ‘“ whereof,” ‘to boot,” and 
“withal,” which are generally characteristic of writers very 
inferior to Sir Herbert, and which appear with needless 
frequency. The coloured illustrations are a feature of the 
book. They are very good, but it is, to our mind, a mistake 
to depict the pike, which is one of our largest fish, on the 
same page as the loach, which is one of our smallest, and 
to make them both of the same size. The minnow, too, is 
depicted four times the size of life, and of the same length 
as the dace above it. A note beneath as to their comparative 
natural sizes does net remove the objection. Again, when 
only a limited number of species are chosen for the illustra- 
tions, it would be better to choose the rarer instead of the 
most common. Every one, almost, knows the appearance of 
an eel, a pike, a perch, and a roach. It would have added 
to the value of the book to have given us instead portraits of 
the burbot, the crucian carp, the powan, the vendace, the allis 
shad, and other rare British fresh-water fish which few have 
seen or are ever likely to see. 


A couple of short introductory chapters deal with the 
general structure and habits of fish. Then the various species 
are reviewed in order, beginning with the sturgeon, the largest 
fish which frequents British inland waters, and the only one 
of the archaic fishes: a sub-class which bears the same rela- 
tion to other fish as the marsupials do to other mammals. Sir 
Herbert acknowledges only forty-four species of British fresh- 
water fish. This is a good many fewer than Dr. Giinther, one 
of the highest authorities on ichthyology, recognises; but we 
do not think that most naturalists will nowadays be unwilling 
to admit that many former species of the salmon family are 
evidently only local varieties. The king of fish, the sturgeon, 
is followed by the Percidae, including the perch; the bass, 
a marine fish which comes into tidal waters; and the 
ruffe, or “ pope,’ which in consequence of its latter name 
was subjected to cruel persecution in days when “No 
Popery!” roused Protestant feelings. The miller’s thumb of 
our shallow brooks is well known to schoolboys, and so are 
the three species of stickleback, with three, four, and ten 
spines respectively. This brings us to the burbot, the only 
member of the cod family that haunts our inland waters, and 
which is found in a few of our East Anglian rivers. The flounder 
is the only flatfish. It is really a salt-water fish, but used to 
make its way up to Teddington before the Thames was polluted, 
and would go higher but for the weirs. The great family 
Cyprinidae comprises sixteen members, and is headed, of course, 
by the carp, which, however, is not an indigenous species, but 
came, it is believed, originally from China. The crucian carp 
is probably also imported, for it occurs nowhere but in the 
Thames Valley. The goldfish,'which is almost perfectly natural- 
ised in places, is of course also Chinese. The barbel, the 
gudgeon, and the roach all supply the humble angler with sport, 
and the second of these has additional merits in being excellent 
when fried. Therudd is so like the roach that the two are often 
confused, but according to Sir Herbert a vertical line dropped 
from the front of the dorsal fin of a roach will intersect the 
ventral fin, whilst in a rudd it will pass a considerable distance 
behind it. The chub and the dace are both “ coarse” fish, 
which rise freely to artificial flies. The little minnow has more 
names than any other fish: minnow, pink, baggie, baggit, 
banny, Jack Barrel, Jack Sharp, meaker, menot, minim, peer, 
shadbrid, and minnin are all synonymous. When William of 
Wykeham gave a banquet to Richard II, seven gallons of 
minnows were served, but now they are only valued as food 
for larger fish. The tench, which was long believed to possess 
wonderful medicinal qualities, the bream, and the white bream, 
which latter is rare in Britain, but one of the commonest fish 
on the Continent, follow in order. Next comes the lively and 
silvery bleak, from whose scales is obtained the essence d’ Orient 
with which artificial pearls are made. The loach is said 
to be excellent eating, and Linnaeus declares that Frederick I. 
introduced it into Sweden for this reason. The spined loach 
is allied, but very rare in our island, though its range extends 
from Japan to the rivers of the Southern counties. The pike 
comes next in order; and this brings us to the Salmonidae, 
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alike important and interesting in every way. This puzzling 
family has been very variously classified; and Sir Herbert’s 
reasons for recognising only five species of the genus Salmo 
are worth attention. The difficulties which perplex naturalists 
have been greatly increased by the differences between the 
young and the mature fish. Until quite recent years the 
salmon parr was universally regarded as a distinct species. 
The striking varieties among local races, which are only pro- 
duced by surroundings, and the vast number of local names, 
have also made confusion worse. Sir Herbert’s five species 
of Salmo are as follows:—The salmon (S. salar), the bull 
trout (S. eriox), the sea trout (S. trutta), the common brown 
trout (S. fario), and the char (S. alpinus). All others are 
dismissed as mere varieties, and the numbers of these may be 
judged by the fact that Dr. Giinther accepted six separate 
species of char alone. 


The chapters on the salmon will be read with as much 
interest as any in the book, particularly the one in which 
Sir Herbert summarises the results of recent research on the 
salmon problems. “Truth it is that upon no subject of 
human interest, theology always excepted, has controversy 
raged more fiercely or dogma been more fearlessly wielded, 
than upon the habits and nature of this noble fish.” He is 
firmly convinced that the salmon does not feed in fresh water, 
but only in the sea, where it devours herrings, haddocks, and 
other fish. The smolts which leave the river weighing two or 
three ounces return in about a year weighing from two to 
twelve pounds. It is possible that these bigger grilse have 
spent two years in the sea. As a rule they return to the 
same river, but three salmon marked in the Helmsdale were 
recaptured in the Brora twelve miles off, and another captured 
in the Spey and retaken in the Dee must have travelled about 
ninety miles. The impulse to work up the river is over- 
poweringly strong, but a clear jump of six feet is the maximum 
of a salmon’s performance. To render it possible for the 
salmon to reach their spawning-grounds, by preventing over- 
netting, by removing obstacles, and by providing artificial 
spates, is labour well repaid in improving fisheries. Sir 
Herbert is no believer in hatcheries and artificial rearing, and 
after some interesting pages in which he balances the argu- 
ments, he concludes :— 

“T am of opinion, therefore, that the money at present spent 

in salmon-hetcheries in this country would be better applied in 
providing protection to spawning fish, and in constructing dams 
on natural lakes for the purpose of flooding the rivers in time 
of drought to enable fish to ascend to the upper waters.” 
It is an illusion also to think that kelts which are on their 
way to the sea after spawning are ravenous, and ready to 
devour the young of their own species. Lastly, we are glad 
to see Sir Herbert laughing at the credulity of anglers who 
believe that a vast variety of flies made of costly foreign 
plumes have any particular attraction for British salmon. 


The remaining Salmonidae in the list of British fish are the 
smelt, the grayling, and three species of Coregonus,—viz., the 
powan, or gwyniad, inhabiting a few deep lakes; the pollan, 
only found in the lakes of Ireland; and the vendace, a gre- 
garious lake fish, which is quite falsely believed to have been 
imported from France by Mary Queen of Scots. Next comes 
the allis shad and the twait shad, two species belonging to the 
herring family which used to be common in the Thames, and 
still frequent the Severn and the Wye. The natural history 
of the eels, of which there are two kinds—the common, and the 
broad-nosed eel or grig—is so interesting that we wish space 
allowed us to quote from, and to criticise some of, Sir Herbert's 
chapter on this fish. The reproduction of eels was an enigma 
which puzzled naturalists from Aristotle to Gesner, and it 
was not until 1896 that Grassi, an Italian, proved beyond 
doubt that a so-called Leptocephalus was the young of the 
common eel produced from eggs laid in the sea, whither 
every eel, even from the most landlocked waters, must 
proceed to breed. As elvers the young are well known when 
they ascend the rivers in myriads. Whether they ever return 
to the rivers after spawning in the sea is still a mystery. The 
last in the classified list of British fish are the lampreys, in- 
separably connected in most persons’ minds with the death of 
Henry I., as Sir Herbert does not omit to remind us. 

We have written enough to show the nature and scope of 
this work. It is a book which may well be added to the 
library of every country house. It will be read with interest 





by every angler, with the knowledge that it is veliabigalaner 
a popular work. Anexcellent index and a shorungiaied 
classification make it also valuable for purposes of eaten 
when disputed questions of ichthy ology arise, 





NOVELS. 
ADRIA.* 

Mopuax novels, as we have frequently had occasion to remark 
exhibit so marked a reaction from the placidity of earl a j 
mid-Victorian fiction that the quality of refreshment nigr 
wholly sacrificed to that of stimulation. Fortunately the = 
of the inflammatory style is not universal, and from time to 
time a volume emerges characterised by the more leisure] 
methods of a previous generation. In this category must md 
placed Mr. Hood’s Adria,—an act of devout and enthusiastic 
homage to the invincible charm of the Queen of the Adriatic 
His aim is so well expressed in his preface that we cannot do 
better than quote his own words. After disclaiming any 
intention to prescribe what must be admired or ignored, Mr 
Hood defines his story as a romantic narrative rather than 
a novel in the common acceptance of the word. “At 
most the writer has endeavoured to convey a few impres. 
sions that Venice might make on the mind of one over. 
taken by suffering; and therewith, and in the natural 
sequence of narrative, to indicate the balm that, for some 
of us at least, may heal deep sorrow.” The period is that of 
the late “forties,” and the historical background is supplied 
by the heroic struggle, of which Daniele Manin was the 
protagonist, against the Austrian domination established 
by the Treaty of Campo Formio. Manin’s claim to be con. 
sidered a fitting subject for dramatic treatment has been 
recognised by at least two French dramatists, but it is many 
years since an English novelist has turned to account the rich 
material furnished by his brief but heroic dictatorship, 
Possibly this may be due to the anticlimax of Manin’s exile and 
the obscurity of his closing years; but certainly few worthier 
themes for historical romance can be found than the career of 
the Jewish advocate who by sheer force of character inspired 
an oppressed and degenerate race with his own heroic 
temper, and never stained his tenure of power by a single 
unworthy act. 

The central figure of the story, however, is not Manin, but 
an imaginary personage, a high-minded young Englishman of 
good family, who finds in the magic of Venice and in adhesion 
to her cause solace and anodyne for his own private griefs, 
The loss of his mother, to whom he was deeply devoted, and 
the theft of his betrothed by his own brother, have broken his 
home ties and disposed him to wander. At this juncture he 
is powerfully impressed by the perusal of some letters to his 
mother from an uncle, long lost sight of, who has cast in 
his lot with the Venetian insurgents, and, on the recom- 
mendation of a diplomatic friend, is entrusted with a 
semi-official mission by the British Foreign Office to watch 
and report on the progress of events. Setting out at short 
notice, he is led by pure accident to the house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Venice where his uncle is lying on his deathbed, 
and entrusted by him, in ignorance of their mutual relation- 
ship, with important letters for the insurgent leaders. Pre- 
disposed in advance by a romantic and visionary temper, 
Julian West espouses the cause of Venice with an enthusiasm 
which renders him a marked man from the outset. But his 
transparent honesty, his valuable services to the cause, and the 
friendship of Manin gain for him hosts of friends, and secure 
him against the consequences of his daring defiance of the 
Austrian authorities. 

Mr. Hood's deviation from contemporary methods is shown 
in other ways than in the tranquillity of his style. The love 
interest is not lacking, but we are not harassed by any dis- 
tressing variations on the eternal duel of sex. Julian’s real 
mistress is Venice herself, and when he finds that Adria, 
his uncle’s adopted daughter, has determined to devote 
her life to the cause, and banishes all thoughts of a 
closer relationship than that of common effort towards 
the same goal, he acquiesces in her decision almost with- 
out a murmur. Adria, in fact, is so ethereal a personality 
—an incarnation, as it were, of the spiritual, mystical, 





* Adria, By Alexander Nelson Hood. London: John Murray. [10s. 6d. net.] 
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—seancholy side of Venice—that it is impossible to 
“42 her with the ordinary conditions of domestic life, 
tragic end during the siege isa fitting and poetical 


ee ainess of the surrender of the city. It would be 
or to indicate certain blemishes in the execution of Mr. 


Hood's task, such as the occasional clumsiness, and even 

ity, of his diction; the inartistic interruption of the 
narrative oy the gondolier’s stories; and the abrupt transitions 
from imaginary episodes to the historical incidents of the 
siege and of Manin’s career, faithfully transcribed from the 
triot's Life by Henri Martin and from other authorities. 
But these imperfections are powerless to impair the sincerity, 
the poetry, and the eloquence of a very happily conceived and 
faithfully executed tribute to the memory of a great man and 
the invincible charm of an immortal city. The attractiveness 
of the story is, we may add, considerably enhanced by the 
numerous photographs and sketches with which the volume 


jg illustrated. 





Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. By Henry Seton Merri- 
man, (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—Here are nineteen stories 
thered from various magazines, &c., some of them very short 
and slight, but all, we may say, showing signs of the literary 
nius which was so conspicuous in the author. The tragical 
element predominates; the short story has, perhaps, a natural 
tendency to become tragical. An impression has to be made 
quickly, and this way is quicker than any other. Another, and 
that more obvious, tendency of the short story is to be obscure. 
We find both characteristics here. “A Small World” and “In a 
Crooked Way,” for instance, do not explain themselves. That 
from which the book takes its title is certainly the best, judged 
by every standard. Next to it we should put “The End of the 
Mooroo,” a very powerful shipwreck scene; and as a third, 
“The Prodigal’s Return,” a vigorously dramatic sketch. The 
“fragments that remain” from such a feast as Henry Seton 
Merriman was wont to furnish for us were well worth collecting. 
letters from a Son to hiz Self-Made Father. By Charles 
Eustace Merriman. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—This is one 
of a class of books which is commonly less likely to succeed 
even than a continuation, We thought that the “Letters of 
a Self-Made Merchant to his Son” were very good indeed, and 
said so. We can find nothing to praise in this book. The reader 
may enlarge by its help his vocabulary of American slang; but 
he will find neither wit nor wisdom. As for the later chapters, 
they are in exceedingly bad taste. The whole is a mistake; but 
this part of it can hardly be described by so mild a term. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE LIFE OF DEAN FARRAR. 

The Life of Frederic W. Farrar. By his Son, Reginald Farrar. 
(J. Nisbet and Co. 6s. net.)—Dean Farrar’s Life satisfied most 
of the usual tests of success. In his pre-University days he was 
laden with prizes;. at Cambridge he was first Scholar, then 
Fellow, of Trinity College ; won three University prizes, and came 
out fourth in the First Class of the Classical Tripos, From Cam- 
bridge he went to Marlborough ; from Marlborough, after a little 
more than a year, to Harrow; and from Harrow back again to the 
Head-Mastership of Marlborough. A canonry at Westminster 
followed, giving an opportunity for acquiring a reputation as a 
preacher not less than Samuel Wilberforce and Liddon had 
achieved; and after Westminster, the Deanery of Canterbury. 
These honours were crowned by a distinction seldom given to 
literary men, the F.R.S., and were accompanied by great literary 
successes, Whatever we may think of “ Eric” as a tale of school 
life, it has gone through fifty editions, and the “Life of Christ” 
through nine, an achievement rare in a book of such magni- 
tude. And yet one can hardly help feeling that Farrar did 
not attain all that he might have attained. Certainly 
men far inferior to him in learning and eloquence, in 
literary power and in character, rose to higher places. He was 
& good schoolmaster; no pupil worth anything at all but 
felt affection for him; but he was not great; his learning was 
curiously wide, but it was never used with distinction, to make 
Some great subject his own; his eloquence was marred by an 
excess of ornament. No one would have been surprised if he had 
been raised to the Episcopate, yet no one was surprised to see him 
passed over. But as we read the story of his life, and weigh the 
judgments of his friends and contemporaries, we are not surprised 
to find him in a place only short of the highest. Yet the nearer 
View of the man, the sight of his goodness, his zeal, his indefatigable 





industry, cannot fail to increase our respect. The book in which Mr. 
Reginald Farrar has given the story of his father’s life and work 
is full of interest; such a life, so varied in ite energies, could 
hardly fail to be that; and it is illustrated by some excellent 
appreciations from his friends. As a piece of literary work it 
cannot, indeed, be ranked high. It is mechanically defective, 
for it has neither table of contents nor index; and it is some- 
what crude in style. Mr. R. Farrar, for instance, makes some 
harsh generalisations about critics—an hereditary weakness, one 
might say—and his own estimates of books and men are not 
marked by much penetration. Still, it is but bare justice to say 
that the book is a very readable one, and that the writer ap- 
proaches his subject with a good view of its various bearings, 








QUEBEC UNDER TWO FLAGS. 

Quebec under Two Flags, By O. G. Doughty and N. E. Dionne. 
(The Quebec News Company, Quebec.)—The character of this 
handsome and well-illustrated book is in itself a curious illustra- 
tion of the Canadian political situation. It is published in English 
and French; it is written by representatives of the two nation- 
alities ; and it is almost embarrassingly impartial. The story of 
Wolfe’s great achievement is of course told, but Montcalm is 
treated as justly as Wolfe. We are, further, reminded that 
only a few months after the battle on the Plains of Abraham 
the audacious and brilliant Lévis, from Montreal, very nearly 
succeeded in doing to the British General Murray what Wolfe did 
to his opponent. Referring to a contemporary document dealing 
with this siege—MacKellar’s Plan, not hitherto used—the authors 
say :—“ A study of the Plan proves that Murray, who occupied at 
first a position similar to Montcalm in the previous September, 
had a very advantageous ground, but he hoped to be able to 
defeat Lévis before he had time to form properly, just as 
Montcalm had tried to prevent Wolfe. Lévis made a clever move- 
ment, which deceived Murray into the belief that he was about to 
fall back upon another position, and after he had descended into 
the hollow there was nothing to do but to fight as best he could. 
He lost nearly a thousand men.” For the rest, this book is 
valuable and interesting as giving a history of Quebec from the 
earliest date till now, and also as reproducing Quebec and its 
various institutions of the present time. It is at once a history 
and a guide-book. Residents will, of course, appreciate it most; 
but visitors will also find it worthy of a careful reading. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








The Works of Francis Beawmont and John Fletcher. Variorum 
Edition. Vol.I. (G. Bell and Sons and A. H. Bullen. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—The “second thoughts” which substituted this variorum 
edition for a contemplated reissue of Dyce’s “ Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” published about sixty years ago, were decidedly 
“best.” The apparatus criticus has been enlarged since Dyce’s 
time, admirable scholar as he was. Various readings which Dyce 
gave sparingly willbe more abundant. Each play will be prefaced 
by bits of original editions, and notes on dates, text, argument, 
origin of plot, and stage history. So far all will be agreed; the 
modernisation of the spelling is more doubtful; but as this 
edition is meant for readers, it is probably judicious ; antiquarians 
will have to be satisfied with reproductions of old title-pages. 
This first volume contains five plays,—The Maid’s Tragedy and 
Philaster, edited by P. A. Daniel; and A King and No King, A 
Scornful Lady, and The Custom of the Country, edited by R. 
Warwick Bond. The edition is to be completed in twelve 
volumes. We hope to return to it in an ampler notice on the 
issue of the final volume. 


Education and Industrial Success. By W.P.Groser. (Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney. 6d.)—The origin of this Repart is thus 
described :—* Last year Mr. Alfred Mosely invited the Parliamen- 
tary Industry Committee to nominate a representative on his 
Educational Commission to the United States, and the Committee 
requested Mr. Groser to undertake the work.” And admirably 
done the work is. A more vigorous, better written, more pointed 
and lucid statement we have never seen. The style is all that 
could be desired; Mr. Groser now and then indulges in an epi- 
gram, and the epigram is always good. “In America you cannot 
waste four years more efficiently than by not going to a Univer- 
sity.” “Idling is not only despised, but dull, since there is no 





one of interest with whom to do nothing.” It must not be sup- 
posed that anything is sacrificed to smartness. There is sound 
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sense everywhere, and much to be learnt, if only those who ought 
to learn would see their need. We.cannot attempt any account 
of details. It must be enough to say with all emphasis,—Read it. 


The Agamemnon of Aischylus. Translated into English Verse 
by Edward Thring. (A. Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This 
translation, the task of a great schoolmaster’s scanty leisure, was 
finished three years before his death; and now, seventeen years 
after that event, is published. It will be, we doubt not, welcome 
to many, being, so to speak, interpreted by recollections of the 
translator’s personality. It is not easy for one who has not the 
advantage 6f this help to criticise it. Certainly it has less of 
literary finish than Mr. Harman’s version, lately noticed in these 
columns. On the other hand, it is very Aeschylean. That is, of 
course, a merit which appeals to those who know the original. 
The question remains,—for whom does the translator work? Is 
his work best done when the reader says: ‘This is a great: poem,” 
or when he says: “This is the poem that I know to the life” ? 
But we will give a specimen from a well-known passage :— 


** Each knows his own, whom forth they sent, 

And how do they return? 

The home its warzior waits, and lo! 
A little dust, an urn. 

Ares money-changing sits, 

Men his coin ; in battle rout, 

Scales in hand, he weighs them out; 

And from Ilium’s pyre he sends 
Some sorry bits, 

A little gold-dust home to friends, 
O bitter, bitter rue, 

And packs the seemly rows of bronze in lieu 
Of men with ashes as blood-due.” 


With this may be compared Dr. Verrall’s prose translation :— 
“ Whom they sped forth, them they know; but itis not the man 
they know that comes to his home; it is but an urn and ashes. 
A merchant in gold is Ares, and bodies of men are his gold: in 
battle he holdeth his scale. He sends from Ilium dust out of his 
fire, a heavy gold to weeping love, powder that once was a man, 
now pressed into the compass of a jar.” In Mr. Thring’s “ bitter” 
the play of words in fapé is lost. The gold-dust is “heavy” in 
weight and “heavy” as a burden on the heart of the bereaved. 


Christopher Columbus : his Life, his Work, his Remains. By John 
Boyd Thatcher. Vol. III. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 36s. net.)— 
Mr. Thatcher, in this sumptuous volume, magnificent in its 
typography, illustration, and binding, brings his great work on 
Columbus to an end. Everything that had to be said about 
Columbus has been said. Part VIII., extending to nearly five 
hundred pages, is devoted to portraits, monuments and statues, 
and handwriting, with a chapter on the library of Ferdinand 
Columbus. Of the portraits there is a perplexing number. First 
there is the Jovian portrait; then the Altissimo; then two 


modern, or comparatively modern, copies of the latter. These | 


two have at least this significance. If two artists,.copying the 
same original, could produce work so unlike both it and each 
other, What variations might not be made from the original? 
And there are many other claimants. It is quite certain that 
no contemporary portrait exists; it is not certain that such 
was ever taken, or even soon after death. But there are 
authentic descriptions of the face. Mr. Thatcher sums up in 
favour of the “ Naval Museum Portrait.” Of “Monuments and 
Statues” little is said. Those that exist—and there are twenty- 
nife important statues in the United States alone—concern not 
so much the man himself as modern conceptions of him and his 
work. Theautographs are more satisfactory. There are forty-two 
undisputéd specimens of his handwriting, of which thirty are holo- 
graph letters with his signature. And there are also many manu- 
script notesin books which he owned. Mr. Thatcher treats this 
subject at length, and illustrates it with a number of facsimiles. 
The details about his remains may be consulted by those who are 
curious in such matters. It is at least certain that Mr. Thatcher 
tells us all that is to be told; but the whole story is somewhat 
wanting in dignity. We read that when there was a search in 
1878 the Bishop of Orope “ appropriated a pinch of the dust, which 
he divided into three portions, giving one to Pope Leo XIII., and 
one to the University of Pavia, and keeping one himself.” Finally 
we have a section devoted to the descendants of Columbus, who is 
now represented by Don Cristoval de Larreategui y la Cerda- 
Palafox, Duke of Veragua and La Vega, and Admiral of the Indies. 
We do not understand from Mr. Thatcher’s language whether the 
second family exists. He says that the blood ‘ flows to-day in 
the veins of two of the highest families in Spain”; but when he 
comes to describe the second uses the past tense. It “had for 
its last male head Don Santiago Luis Rafael Fitz-James, Duke of 
Liria, of Berwick and of Alba,” adding the ambiguous sentence, 
«‘who since 1847 possessed these titles,” but saying in the next, 
“in this family flows English blood.” We congratulate the 
author on bringing this great work to a conclusion. 


Queen Elizabeth and the Levant Com: any. 

Rosedale, D.D. (H. Frowde. 10s, éd. pata Rev. Hg, 
sumptuous volume, with its facsimiles, portraits ke = ae 
enough ; we do not feel so certain about the intrinsic pb pe 
of its contents. It is a curious little bit of by-pla Portance 
diplomacy of the sixteenth century ; at least it seems li ta 1 the 
buf then the “Grand Signior” at Constantinople was © uy 
greater person in those days than he is in these, It ap ile 
the English Ambassador makes a successful rere oe 
Sultan’s favour, and then, by bad luck, the Sultan (Murad the 
dies. His son, Mahomet III., succeeds, and another re tq) 
wanted. How are the home authorities to be wl 
furnish it? Will the Queen come forward and do it ; . 
Company’s stead? A favourable account of the new Salat 
arranged for and sent home. This is the document which a 
Rosedale has discovered, and gives at length. Comparing it Poy 
contemporary despatches from the Venetian Ambassador ig : 
that it is much more full, and perhaps a little more tavourshle 
the new Sultan. In one hideous detail both accounts agree,—the 
strangling of the —— brothers of the new ruler. « It is the 
custom,” philosophically remarks the scribe, “ 

used to it.” 3 ' > and the people azy 





A Junior History of England. By Charles Oman and 
Oman. (E. Arnold. 2s.)—A book of this kind, the work of 
one who is a practised writer and an“acknowledged authority 
on his subject, is open to one kind of criticism only,—is the 
due proportion preserved? From 55 B.C. to 1066 A.D. we have 
fifteen pages ; from 1066 to 1485, forty-eight; from 1485 to 1689 
seventy; and from 1689 to 1902, a hundred and nine, The 
first period is too short, though it would be difficult to affirm that 
any of the others is too long. The fact is that the thing cannot 
really be done. Our authors, however, get as near to the impossible 
as could be hoped.—In the “ University Tutorial Serié¢” (W.B, 
Clive) we have The Tutorial History of Greece, by W. J. Wood. 
house, M.A. (3s. 6d.) Profess8r Woodhouse has also had a great 
subject to compress into a narrow space,—the story of Greece 
from prehistoric times down to the death of Demosthenes, Here 
the problem is complicated by the very great importance of the 
prehistoric period, while, on the other hand, the historic time is 
brief. The latest authorities have been consulted, and what will 
doubtless be a useful book is the result. 

We have received Vol. V. of The Linguistic Survey of India 
(Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, Calcutta), 
It deals with the “Indo-Aryan Languages: Eastern Group.” In 
view of the recently completed’ Census of 1901, it should be 
stated that the numerical figures of this survey, which is based 
on the Census of 1891, wild be corrected as far as possible in the 
introductory volume. The value of this survey consists mainly 
in the specimens of languages, which are given inytheir own 
characters, in English characters, and with translations, 
ff 





Dictionary of Names, Nicknames, and Surnames. By Edward 
Latham. (Routlddge and Sons. 38s. 6d.)—This is likely to be a 
useful book of reference, though, as might be expected, it is not 
without omissions. Here are some military nicknames which 
occur as we write: “Death or Glory Boys,” “ Die-Hards,” “ Dirty 
Half-Hundred.” “Giant Pope” and “Giant Pagan” have as 
good right to appear as “ Giant Grim.” 


In the series of the “ Library of Modern Classics” (John Long, 
2s. and 8s. net per vol.) we have Adam Bede, by George Eliot, 
with a portrait of the author and sixteen illustrations by P. B. 
Hickling, certainly an excellent specimen of the series when we 
consider the quid and the pro quo. 
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metic, or 8vo... 
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net 
Hawker (G.), ‘‘ We Know in Part,” and other Sermons Ge net 2/ BIRMI 
Herring (F. % In thé Pathless West, cr 8vo.. GIRLS GRAMMAR Sou KOOL, ASTON. 


TR 


A MISTRESS will be BREQUIBED in this §. hi 
Herrmann Faith and Morals, cr 8vo .... chool in 
Jackson (F. H.), Little Guide to Sicily, 18mo ., cease erimwy ct gy Subjects. Salary, £100 per —a %o teach 
Kilburn (N. ) he Story of Chamber Music, cr 8V0 w.....+0(We Salary’ £80 S to teach English Subjects, Sewing, and some French, 
fh a The Singular Miss Smith, cr 8V0 .......0000000+( i ) C Vidates t hg ose ted 
ne (Wf ay ‘ihe Hunchback of Westminster, or 8V0 .ssssse: ) 6/0 nema ee fp afl ei geer sa eae Bogert ngmcdlly plications, which must be 
i e (Mi. N.),'Helen in Morocco, cr 8vo (Sands) HEAD MI 3. printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to 
Long (3 W. erty Soe er Seb 6 -MIS SS, on or before June llth, to the 
aniy (i) onan da Ving cB Bell to ae Baath ict nee Pa geuieY may De obtained on wpa 
Sones cae ° jesty’s Peacock: a Novel, cr 8vo ichards ew Street, Bir 
Maeterlinck (M.), “hie Double Hh ag er 8vo (G. Birmingham, May 20th, 1904. 
Mannock (J. P.), Billiards Expounded, Vol. II., cr 8vo 


Richards) net 7/6 
Nansen (F.), Norwegian North Polar Expedition, a «y Sto thei SALT SCHOOLS, SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE, 


2; 
Noble The Web of Indian PTD. ctesanscaseoeoncse 6 
Fe ea a ae ea Peete Eis 
Fror * ee os Gee aan. wc dete mrt Bongo) i The GOVERNORS INVITE miGinineee a os 
= eins se aes Article of the Greed ‘(Ne en e850, with graduated capitation fee. ~ Sea 
cpuines yt Reside meran iS) win) 16/ Kingdo eg potbatgthimion oe a ae 
Speight ( : W), By Patele Caprice a Novel, cr 8yo .... : mg) ~- particulars on application to ea Ei 
sound L. ), Among the Dutchmen, cr 8vo ats Governors. BY, Secretary to the 
=). Mountain Garden, cr 8vo . 


Iron-Founding, cr 8vo . severe eee (GQTiffin, / ee 

an 0), Old nde Tues, cr Bro nie a se nemans) 60 ERKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Ow Ove: Hall —_———_ 

‘Wernle aie = s Bosteuines a Christiani oy ate ‘ei & Noryute) ie SECONDARY SCHOOL FOB GIRLS AT NEWBURY, 


a RAD. tenes yr — shortly be APPOINTED to advise on choice of 
and equipment with a view to opening on or before September Ist, 
Scale of Cbarges for Advertisements. Salary £120, with a capitation fee of £1. £170 guaranteed fur the first year 
Applications should be made before June 11th, and must be on forms to be 
© obtained from the SECRETARY, Berkshire Bducation Committee, The 
Forbury, Reading, who will supply full information. 
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OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS 


PASC -cccscsecccccccscscscses 10 10 0 | Narrow-ColumN.......0seeee. és 19 0 AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY DAY TRAINING 

Half-Page ..ccccccscsceceeee 5 5 O| Half-Column .....ccccceee eee 0 COLLEGE. 
Quarter-Page.,.coccccscevese 212 6] Quarter-Column.,...ssccccece é 7 6 
An ASSISTANT LECTURER on EDUCATION will be APPOINTED at 
COMPANIES, this College to comaanete work in October, 1904, at an initial salary of £100, 

Outside Page...scccccsvesees £14 14 0| Inside Page ..ccccccceccseee £13 12 with furnished rooms free. 

Candidates must be acquainted with the work of a Training College and be 

Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s,; and 13. a competent to superintend practical teaching. 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to Mr. OSCAR BROWNING, 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, King's College, Cambridge, before ‘Tune 15th. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH. —REQUIRED in 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 3 September next ASSISTANT: Ame nang with bin gee A qualifi- 
» cations and experience 20 in ics ience an athemati 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 18a, an inch, Modern Pelli soo and Music, Candidates must be members of the Chareh 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, of England. Salary, resident, with laundry, £60 to £80, according to qualitica- 
T 3 net tions and experience.—Ap lications must received by the C. ER to the 
atm 3D DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, London, before June Sth, Further 
information may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


RIVBERSITY HALL, BANGOR (for Women Students E VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
f the Universit: College of North Wales), APPLICATIONS are Som Prcipapene 
I TED for POST of SUB-WARDEN, the duties being to manage house- e COUNCIL is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of COMPARA. 
keeping and otherwise assist the Warden.—Full particulars may be obtained TIVE pia — Applications should be sent, not later than June lith - 
from the Warden (Miss LANE), te the REGISTRAR, the a Manchester, from whom a statement 
the conditions may be obtained. 


ee ee: Ca een | FaReRT Lane COLLEGE, ST. HELIER'S, JERSEY, 


ears’ Cit 
APPOINTMENT, or CLERICAL postr TION offering prospects of advance- —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
ment. Highly capable Corres ondent. Very highest references.—Address, | Sea-Bathing; beautiful ee py my advantages for acquiring a 
“HC. C.,” care of Streets, 30 Cornhill, E.C. Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teac for Physical Trainin 
ming.—For Llustrated Prospectus and List of Successes app PHINGIPAL, 


sr) eB 123 5! 
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URSE-COMPANION, or NURSE -SECRETARY- | qT. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 


HOUSEKEEPER to Elderly or Invalid Gentleman. Trained Nurse, Lar 9 from town, 
experienced, kind, and helpful seeks fresh work as above. Settled, or would Excellent physical tuning and bone | coe, Rens : Bes A Duiversity 
travel. References given and required ; interview.—‘ M.,” 14 Sinclair Gardens, examination and inspection. cipals: Miss MABIAN GREEN, formerly 
Kensington, W. Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 


ORFOLK, near coast, in village, Cromer district.— a 
TO LET, TWO OLD HOUSES, one large, one smaller; Furnished or AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—é io he 
Unfurnished, or parti so, or Paying Guests taken; pleasant grounds, gardens, TUDENTS t80Bi OBSERV ATORY G ARDENS, W. ‘Indi dual care; pond 
woods, heaths, high, bracing, gravel soil, convenient, three miles from three shea Ge a nap tales for English and for Lan Vi noe; 08 
sation ao SE Sa Spectator, 1 Wellington: Sizect, Stennd, and ne ear apes pee No field for games. , Samanta Alagaes yo os nces given, 


SSOOIATION for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT | !OLKESTONE.—Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
of HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORK.— GENTLEWOMEN. detached house, airy bright rooms. F Pr 
resident—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. for outdoor games. Teesllent” uition. Foreign Governesses and Visiting 
Miss J. MERIVALE, Cacderwen, Bangor. Treasurer—The Rev. W. “z. fessors. Refined comforts and personal care. Special treatment for delicate gi 
pra e nen yen Rectory. i The 3 tary will be pleased to send | 8e@ bathing, &c, Prospectus on application.—Miss ADOLPHUS, Augusta 


eee tes. 2 Lsecept ot id for postage, and a | coer YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, Healthy, situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 


pun REIGN OF TERROR ON THE CONGO. PICKARD (Class. Trip.), 2 Foon ll., Camb. Highest references. 

PUBLIC MEETING, ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’ 8, rg ae 

7 Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board o ucation. incl 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, WEDNESDAY, June 8, at 8.30, theMissee TIDMAN (of Girton College). ighest references. Tennis, Hockey, be 
The for the Co: Free State Government will be officially stated b: ae 

Mr GNONGE HERBERT HEAD. Dr. H.GRATTAN GUINNESS will reply. | /J\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Cc , the Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD. Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
Admission free. A limited number of numbered and reserved seats | St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development 


t+ 2s. 6d., at the Hall; usual Agents’; and the Lecture Agency (Limited), | Air vei bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of P 
Outer Temple, W.C. we * V house, ‘Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others 
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g* MONT OS ors. SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 


+ charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Refined eee gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Downs, 600 odern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
Thorough Mee ture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 

Speanig and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
growing tollent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 

school. aiteratare, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 

ay el 100 guineas per annum. 

Festtom nmcraL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 

Historical Honours, Cambridge. 

reRM BEGAN MAY 47H. 


—Z ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


st. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
N : (ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 


For girls from seven years of age. 











hoarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 


- made for the entire charge of children from India and the 


srmgements are 
Osloies tus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
| STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
‘WINDSOR.—For the. DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Conducted 
the SISTERS of ST, JOHN THE BAPTIST, assisted by Resident 
Pupils prepared for University Examinations. G field for 
Great attention paid to health. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
‘i G@ DEPARTMENT for Student Teachers. Recognised by the Board 
} Education for the purposes of Section 3 (2) ii. of the Teachers’ Registration 
Regulations. Prospectus on application.—Address SISTER SUPERIOR, 
fo, ao centaaal 


sig INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 








INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers. —Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr, CG. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr, ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A, 

incipal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
anpually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 

Girls, Number limited to about 25. Large house; 15 acres of land in 

ine-and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign Teachers. 
iding; gymnasium.—For Prospectus apply to Miss 8. CARR, 


oy Cpe ag — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 








SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. ‘The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. ‘Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C, Roper, 
¥.A, London, and Miss E. de, Foubert, B.A, London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW,. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H, JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern .Educatiou for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive), Prospectus on application. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrgsy. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT 
(Formerly of Great Harrowden Hall, Northants). 
Prospectus on application. 

















T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
CLASS RESIDENT. SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education, Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Mar; t Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours), Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
class-rooms, Hockey-field and .tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c, Careof health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

\/ for Daughters of Gentlemen. - Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon, D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F, G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
from PRINCIPAL. 


G1. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
ith Ti f L.L.A. 
ane Srompoctes, apply to the SEC BTARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


ISS SAXTON WINTER 

HM, the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LO IN, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 

ses for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 

















(formerly Governess of 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 G rare Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, ‘All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy,: Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.—Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c,—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP- 
STEAD, HERTS. A small School particularly adapted for Girls whose 
Parents are Abroad, peri a WHITE. Prospectus and full particulars 
on application,—Reference kindly permitted to Percy Christopherson, Esq., 
M.A., Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mrs. H. M. Draper, 744 Lexham 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 


DUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG .CHILDREN 

in a healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder- 

garten Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four years of age, 

by the week, term, or year.—Prospectus, with full particulars, from Miss 
WALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 22nd to 24th 

next. At least five will be awarded; more, if desirable Candidates offer.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset, 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—PUBLIC SCHOOL of 

the SOCIETY of FRIENDS, LEIGHTON ‘PARK, READING.—An 

EXAMINATION for THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £70 a year, and two of 

£50 each, for Boys between 12 and 16, will be held on. JULY 5th and 6th.— 
Application to be completed by June 27th. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions: Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Chngyunens dinate HEAD-MASTER. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Exami- 
nation on JUNE 2nd and 3rd, Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. 


f.HE GRANGE, WEST BROMWICH.—High-Class 
A Modern School & School of Housewifery, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAM. JUNE 17th. These Scholarships reduce a Student’s fees to 30 & 40 gns. 
er ann. Preference given to Daughters of Professional men. Bracing climate. 
wedish gymnasium, Extensive grounds.—Particulars fram PRINCIPAL. 


AKHAM SCHOOL (Founded 1584). 
A small Public School with moderate fees, 
The following additions undertaken within the last year will be formally 
— on ——_ Day. Old School restored and fitted as a Reading Room and 
useum, ew Science buildings and Workshop. Large Gymnasium. 
Covered Fives Courts, 
For a Prospectus of the School containing particulars of the numerous 
Scholarships and Exhibitions tenable at the Universities, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes ‘for 

ARMY, » INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A, J. GALPIN, M.A. 


G L na. | ee, oo Ce 


ENTBANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
on JULY 14th and 15th, 


Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. BR, F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


‘OUR “SEXEY” SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 19th and 20th, 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 

School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 

healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
oes ly to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 14th, 

ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be held on JUNE 29th, 30th, and JULY lst, to fill not less than 

Nine Residential Scholarships, Three Non-Residential Scholarships, and some 


Exhibitions.—For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ROMS GROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
EXAMINATION for SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
JUNE 30th and JULY Ist. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
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RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
aBOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
4 ea Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint aa 
e ocality ; ge grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Princi 
Miss BOYCOTT and’ Mine TARVER, ’ = 








ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 
offered in the first instance for boys inteuded for the Army Class,—Apply to the 
ARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, * 
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NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


‘or Partic concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
appl to, the ASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Studenfs. 


NIVERSITY OF DURBREA YM. 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

o Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 








RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

. Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 
EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recognised by 
Board of Education.) RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, April 27th. Cricket, 
Gymnastics, and Swimming. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
ea BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healtiy situation near London. 
, &e. 


be oh, Edd Soke ESE SE, 


Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemicallaboratory. Terms moderate. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 12rn and 131s. 
Six or more Scholarships will be awarded. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


IERREMON-T COLLEGE, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
+ mean md moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
‘ospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 3ist, JUNE 
lst and 2nd. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including ONE SCHOLARSHIP of 
£35 annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very nealthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE.— Scholarship Examination, 

June 7th, 8th, and 9th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year) ; six of £50; 
and six or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, 
may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 


For boys between 7 and_13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honottrs List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
































EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public | 


School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 
&ec. Four Entrance Scholarships offered, £50, £30, £25, and £20. Entrance 
Examinations on June 2nd and 8rd. Governors:‘ E. 8S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chair- 
man), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and _Peter- 
borough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasitim, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Specia! Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 12ra and 13ru. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin eens porns by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 








———__ 


pAaton’s SOHOOLg 


for 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an inti é 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country yg ye of the BESr 
pleased to aid Phrents by sending a few Prog Peta Will be 
oe -_ of each bed The details required are: po to 
locality prefe ; Some idea of the fees to i . ; 
for Prospectuses or advice. be paid. There is N CHigay 


J. and J. PATON, Epvcationar AGeEnts 
143 Cannon Steuer, 
Interviews from 9 till 6. Telephone, 5,088 Gort, 


Messrs. Paton have a Special List of very sel irls’ ; 
London and on the Continent. 7 select Girls’ Schools in and around 


N THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS,. 

SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering &e.), or f 

ic ne ees NR or 

ledge acquired by an experience of 30 years by es 
SAB EETANBC Sackville Street, London We Ae 

may be eubmnitieds nn Sateen ncn sli 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (wh 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Edy tii . 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOM 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children Fre) 
a9 a Ferd beg Be Lane weg: mean and inquiries addressed ta 
r. 8. A. olles Stree avendish u 
Oxford Circus). : Pacare, London, W. (eam 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambri 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardin’s 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinatio 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W,C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

Rmohts On -, OED eb BOARDING and DAY 
in England and on the Continent.—Central Regi 

25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, a gistry for Teachers, 


(oa eee for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements,—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


5 idaielenieal RITING ORDERS UNDERTAKEN. 




















MSS, and Literary Work Preferred. 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 


Address: “E. P.,” 16 Bullingham Mansions, Kensington, London, W. 
YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN, 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 








1B pp en of —— apecinene of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, OldsChina, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to di ot 
same privately, are invitéd to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who a¥e always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 





NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 

TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. _ Prelimi 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY 
the Strand Income-'T'ax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


\ N THAT is the RELIGION called THEISM P— Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s — 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 
their Books o* Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 
on Coe Yo to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, #.C. 











iC P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 


STEAMSHIP LINES. 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c. 


Leave Vancouver. For 





* Leave Liverpool, 





DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
4 superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. ~~ five or six Pupils received. Large 


comfortable house. Separate rooms. ghest references.—8 Knaresborough 


Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


, 4 . 
{\COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French ‘Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. B. I. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Clfiteau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


RANCE. — Mlle. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 
EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS’ to make a special study of 











June 8 scene |S MANUKA? ,.....cc00cec00e. June 24] Australia, 
June 9 ww | TARTAR’ _....#......000+. Tune 27] Japan 
* Inclusive fares vid New York or Quebec. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, 

First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £5 10s. 
S.S. *MILWAUKEDB’ (freight only) ....ccccrereerees .. May 3l 
S.S. ‘LAKE ERIE’ (twin-screw) June 7 
For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 
“14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 To £18, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 


Apply BOOTH 38.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi‘ Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 

















French, and to continue their education in all branches. ComfortablS house 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and referetices address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
RECEIVING RESIDENT -PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

rticulars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 








- DR. HENRY 8. LUNN’S : 
. 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE, or NORTH 
CAPE .CRUISE, £16 16s. 8.¥. ‘Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,274, horse- 


power 4,000. ‘ 
£5 5s. GENEVA and LUCERNE TOURS, Extensions to Chamonix 








“riform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


Zermatt, Grindelwald, St. Moritz, &c. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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the Sudbeription List will close on or befor#Wednesday, the Ist _ 1994. 
THE A . 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886. 
1ssUB OF £500,000 4 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK, 


ent. Debenture Stock created under theauthority ofa 
partat 1,000.00 ey on the 26th May, 1904, no further portion of which 

is without the consent of the Trustees for this issue of Debenture 
wil on only in connection with further development of the Under- 
Stock, pM 


d by a charge upon the entire Undertaking, subject 
The heck win ny ay torte of £1,000,000 4 per cent. Perpetual Debenture 
only to ots and will be repayable at £105 per £100 on 1st January, 1940, 
stock already y regerves power to redeem before this date, by purchase in the 
bat the a by public tender. In the event of any liquidation for re- 
oped mar 4 or amalgamation, the Stock will not be repayable at less than 
£100. 
a OF ISSUE £98 PER £100 DEBENTURE STOCK. 
Trustees for the 4} per cent. Debenture Stock Holders :— 
RUNO SCHRODEB,’Esq. WALPOLE GREENWELL, Esq. 
5 Solicitors to the Trustees : 
Messrs. HOLLAMS, SONS, WARD, and HAWKSLEY, 
SCHRODER & CO. offer for subscription at £98 
ee ioued Debenture Stock, which has been contracted for, 


yable as follows :— ese 
£5 per cent. ou application, 
5 


srs, Je 
aio the above-m 
Tbe price will be pa: 


1 Pr on allotment, 

25 ” on 4th July. 

25 98 on 4th August. 

28 on 6th September, 
Total ... £98 


.vear’s Interest will be payable on the Ist November next, and 

2 at a payable half-yearly on the lst of May and 1st November. 
Tosrrottees will fave the option of paying up in full on Allotment, or on the 
date of any subsequent instalment, under discount at the rate of 2 per cent, 


Pe eafailure to PAY avy instalment when due renders all previous payments 


e failu 
feiture. 
ET amon! allotted is less than that applied for, the surplys will be 
spplied towards the amount payable on Allotment. If no Allotmeift is made, 
Fo deposit will be returned without deduction. ‘ 

Scrip to Bearer will be issued after Allotment, and will be exchanged for 
Debenture Stock Certificates after paruest of the last instalment. The 
Stock will be transferable in multiples of £10. _ wxbeneda ; 

Holders of Capital Stock of the Company will have priority in allotment in 
proportion to the amount held by them. 








THE COMPANY, which was formed in the year 1898, has a paid-up Capital 
Stock of £2,200,000 and a Four per Cent. Perpetual Debenture Debt of 
1,000,000. The interest on the existing Debenture Stock and Dividends at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum upon the Capital Stock of the Company, 
have been paid for the last fifteen years, in addition to which a sum of £75,000 
out of surplus revenue has been expended on the Works of the Company, and 
for these purposes the balance of the profits of 1903 (final Accounts not yet 
received), amounting to about £40,000, will also be applicable. 

The lines (now 586 miles of railway) and property of the Company have been 
administered for the past 15 years by the Compafiia Huanchaca de Bolivia, 
under a working agreement which expired on 3lst December, 1903. The 
administration was taken over by the Company on the lst January of the 
current year, anda Member of the Board and the Secretary of the Company 

led to Chile in this connection. The enterprise is therefore now carried 
du entirely for account of the Company, and the direct participation of the 
Huanchaca Company in the results has ceased. The Accounts of the Huan- 
chaca Company show that it has for some years past realised large profits in 
respect of the working agreement, while it also shared as to one half in the 
my profits remaining after payment of 6 per cent. dividend on the 
£2,200,000 share capitak of the Company. ; 

The net revenue of the Company for the last ten years, inciuding the half- 
share of surplus profit received by ‘the Huanchaca Company, has been as 


follows :— 

PT, Sua CT) el (SI 
| i Oe ar a er 
NL sksa. ses a tamcxs ile ccavtelcvele, 
eae ik ee ee aa 

| BO eee eee ee 

a re ee eer 
Ml cc ss wil | se tr ee 
Se ee ee a ee ee 
1902 ww a din .. £216,688 
1 aa bout £260,000" 


903 he aa a +. abou , 
" The December Accounts have not yet been received. 

For the first 4 mouths of the present year the gross receipts have been 
S pepceseny £187,900, showing an increase over the corresponding | of 
148 of about £15.00, and now thy the whole profits belong to the Company 
the Directors consider that the fiet revenue for the year 1904 will not be less 
than £280,000, which, after providing for interest on the 4 per cent. Debenture 
Stock, would show a balance of revenue of £240,000. 

The amount required for interest on the present issue will be £22,500. 

The above-mentioned representatives of the Company dufing their visit to 
Chile made a careful investigation on the spot of many urgent requests for 
the construction of branches to outlying districts, which it had not been 
thought advisable to entertain, until the Company had assumed the entire 
mi ment of the line, On the results of these investigations, it has now 
been decided to construct and equip branches to Collahuasi and to Conchi, as 

ribed below, and also to purchase land for siding accommodation and 

other appliances necessitated by the increased traffic. ese items, together 

with the sum required for stores purchased from the Huanchaca Company and 

for working capital, entail an outlay of about £500,000, for which purposes the 
present issue i$ made, 

_ The Collahuasi Branch will commence at Carcote, km. 402 on the main 

mee, sad pass through Chelaand Mino to Collahuasi, a distance of about 


m. 

The Conchi Branch will t Conchi Station, situated at km, 300, 
with Conchi Village, a distance of about 20 km. 

From pop furnished to the Company, it appears that the former 
branch, will open up an extensive copper mining district, whence con- 
siderable quantities of ores have already found their way to the coast by 
means of carts to Carcote, and thence by rail to Antofagasta. Only 
high-grade ores can be brought down at present owing to the prohibitive 
cost of carting, but the proposed rates of,freight will permit of the 
transportation of ores of low assay. There are various copper mines in 
anette neighbourhood of Conchi Village, the terminus of the 
latter branch, 

A Contract dated the 18th May, 1904, has been made between the Company 
and Messrs. J. Henry Scuréper & Co., for the purchase from the Company of 
the Debenture Stock now offered, and a Contract dated the 19th May, 1904, 

nm made by Messrs. J. Henry ScHroper & Co, with Messrs. W. Green- 

WELL & Co. for underwriting the issue. 

The Draft of the Trust Deed for securing this Debenture Stock, together 

bg the form of Debenture Stock Certificate and the above Contracts, can 
inspected at the Office of Messrs. Hottams, Soxs, Cowakp & Hawestey, 
90 Mincing Lane, E.C, 





NTOFAGASTA (CHILI) & BOLIVIA 





Applications should be made on the Forms accompanying this Prospectus, 
and forwarded with the amount of Deposit payable on application. 

Ptospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from Messrs. J. 
Henry Scuréper & Co., 145 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and from Mesers. W. 
GrRerenwe Lt & Co,, 2 Finch Lane, E.C. 

London, May 26th, 1904. 





The ANTOFAGASTA (Chili) & BOLIVIA RAILWAY Co., Ltd 
Incorporated under the Gompanies Acts, 1862 to 1886. 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL... pe es one den 22,240,000 
Of which £2,200,000 have been issued. 

4% PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK ....... __...» £1,000,000 
PRESENT ISSUE £500,000 44 % DEBENTURE STOCK, 


DIRECTORS. 
EMANUEL M. UNDERDOWN, Esq., K.C., Chairman. 
Major-General Sir JOHN ARDAGH, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B., B.E. 
ALFRED ogo ig C.E. 
. » Esq. 
Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, KOSI. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., 67 Lombard Street, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, & CO., 4 Lothbury, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
H. D. GREVILLE, 18 Austin Friars, E.C, 
SOLICITORS TO THE COMPANY. 
Messrs, SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18 Austin Friars, E.C. 








SALE BY AUCTION. 


Rare and valuable books, including the Library of the late Rev. H. G. Jebb, 
removed from 17 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. (by order of the Execu- 
tors), and other Private Collections. 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, May 30th, ist, June 2nd and 3rd, 

Rare and Valuable Books, as above, comprising Freudenberg et Moreau, 
Estampes pour Servir & I'Histowe des Mceurs des Francois, Original Impres- 
sions, 2 vols.; Holbein’s Portraits, by Chamberlaine, original edition; the 
Stafford Gallery and British Gallery of Pictures, coloured copy, 5 vols., and 
other fine Galleries and Books of Coloured Engravings and Costumes; a 
splendid copy of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, extra illustrated, and en- 
larged to 9 vols.; Mrs. Frankau’s Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints and John 
Raphael Smith, topenen hical and antiquarian works, a few early printed and 
black-letter books, heraldic manuscripts, collections of early economic tracts, 
sets of the pat go and Folk-lore and Villon Societies’ publications, 
Dictionary of Nationa Biography, 63 vols. ; fine library editions of the writings 
of Mommeen, Grote, Freeman, Froude, Lecky, and others; w in Natural 
HistOry, éditions de luxe of Dickens, Thackeray, and Fielding; an extensive 
collection of rare first editions, chiefly of modern authors, &c.; Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, first edition, 5 vols., and others by the same; Surtees’s 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, coloured plates by Alken, and other fine 
sporting books, the Property of a Lady. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cledred with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with wafailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse, Recommended by Dr. H. ‘Woodward, FS, Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's May - Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. 

Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMINGHAM. 

We give best price for any Books you have to sell. 3,000 wanted. 

List free. . to £30 each offered. We can also supply any book on earth. 

Write us for any you may want. Catalogues free. Special Offer: Farmer and 
Henley’s Famous Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., £7 78., cost £212 5s. net. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, _ and Catalomued, 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindingd 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—‘ Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange, 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£50 for Collection Alken’s Sporting Prints, 
3 vols., 1824; Alken’s Coloured Sporting Prints, report any good collection ; £10 
each offered for Wagstaff's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 
1839; The Strange Gentleman. Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waver- 
ley, Ist ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; £10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 
197 ; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 30s. each for Ist eds, Eliot’s Clerical Life, 
2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a 
Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; £5 for Poems by 
Two Brothers, bds., 1827; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813 ; £20 for Col- 
lection British Field Sports, Orme, 1807 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £30 for 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848, All Ist eds. of Shelley, Keats, 
Jesse, Jackson, Honey Meredith, Freer, Browning. Highest prices paid.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
Ail Rooms Overlook Sea, 8. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine, 























ManaGgerEss—Miss WATSON, . 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 
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BUDGET, 1904, N@ ADVANCE IN PRICES OF 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


SWASHBUCKLER $2", 6/8 
BOARDMAN’S = 28 7/4 
THE CHAIRMAN 3%2ic%;, 7/4 
TOURNAMENT 9 ":"" /- 
WASSAIL Metiun, Me 
INDIAN FAKIR = 42% 10/- 


NOTE.—8mokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 


the most exacti 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 


sent direct from 


2 ae 


45 Market Street, 


Manchester. 


Banxers: Mancuester AND LiverPpoo. District, 


PRICE LIST. Send 1d. stamp for Booklet. 


Sample 
¥ Ib. tin, 


1/11 ee 
Qi Pe: 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 
2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETs 


Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


Quotations free, 


A Carpet 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft, 4in, 
£7 10s. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 





QA ye 
2/8 Bi 
2/6 pi 
2/9 mr 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 


HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY, 


Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting 
Delightful’ Walks and Drives. © C°™™ 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS, 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 
Editor of ‘How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 24, 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000, 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest Aperient for 


Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of. this wine will be found ore to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually solid at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with een the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botties. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


HE UNION BANE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund ..........0sc0000 
Reserved Liability of Pro 


HEAD OFFICE: 





of 


£1,500,000 








eee aeesee cee 1,000,000 
prietors £3,000,000 


71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 


terms which may 


be ascertained on application, 





JOSEPH GILL 
The ONLY 


“GRAND PRIX” 


OTT’S 
PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 





We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 24% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold, 


Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
Apply Holborn, W.C. : 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayaBLe In ADVANCE, 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar. 
art of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om ove ooo w &1 86...0143..072 

Including tage to any. 

of i hettaneen 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
hina, &c. oo  o- “LIS, 016 8... 062 
Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 


Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





Toe Past IN THE Present. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. 

Tue IpEaList. By Perceval Gibbon. 

A ScorrisH PxILosopHer’s AUTOBIOGRAPEY, 

A Spring Sona. By Ian Malcolm, M.P. 

Joun Cuitcors, M.P, By Katherine Cecil 
Thurston, 

Boy in THE Home Crrciz. 

Suerp-Drovine. By J. Stanley Hughes. 

Tue Passine Singer. By Ethel Clifford. 

A RemarQue ry THE Mareuy. By Ernest Dawson, 

Tur WitcH- WOMAN AND THE Bripgs oF Fran, By 
L. M. M, 


Musines Without MEeTHOD.—FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
—M, Bourmy’s GENERALISATIONS—THE [DRL 
ENGLIsHMAN—THE DANGERS OF PsYcHOLOGr— 
Tur Mossty Rerort—TueE Prosiem or Env 
CATION IN ENGLAND aND Amezica—TueE Lita 
Proressorn York Powell, 

A Great Proconsvt, 

L&TTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Wriitum Bracrwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 

Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or lain, New 

Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 

Authors should note that Tur LEADENHALL 

Prxss Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 

MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 

should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 














Pheenix Assurance C , Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Sup) 
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Subscriptions to “The Times” 


v UNDER THE NEW SYSTEM OF 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DELIVERY 
WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED FOR MORE THAN TWO YEARS. 





It has been announced that THe Times will apply its new system of sale—assuring the daily delivery of Taz Trims 
in many places where it cannot now be purchased and effecting to the regular reader a substantial saving—to only a limited 


number of subscriptions. 

This limitation is an important one, for it necessitates immediate action on the part of any reader of this advertisement 
who desires to make sure that he may be among those who will benefit by the adoption of a purely experimental new plan of 
yale which may or may not be continued. 

There can be no question but that the new system must operate to the purchaser’s advantage, but it is as yet by no means 
certain that the loss of profit upon the sale of Taz Timzs which must inevitably result, under the new conditions, will be 
balanced by such an increase in the revenue from advertisements as shall warrant Tux Trmus in applying those ne 


counter Sager ; 
conditions to any very large part of its circulation. 


A sharp distinction has therefore been made between subscriptions for only one year—52 weeks—and subscriptions f 


two years—104 weeks. ‘ 

The reader who takes advantage of the two-year offer effects, of course, precisely twice as great a saving as is assured by the 
subscriber for one year. It is only natural that those who appreciate the benefits which purchasers gain from the new system 
should be eager to subscribe for as long a period as possible. But the Subscription Form which appears at the foot of this 
advertisement in providing for a two-year subscription at most indicates all that Taz Timus will do. 


No exceptions can be made. 

Tax Times will not, under any circumstances, accept a subscription upon these special terms for more than two 
years—104 weeks. 

Nor will Taz Trmes undertake to keep the two-year offer open for even as many days as the one-year offer. 


The whole offer will in any case be withdrawn very shortly, and if subscriptions for two years arrive in any great 
number during the next day or two, Toe Tims cannot even promise to keep this part of the offer open next week. It is 
only right that the opportunity should be extended to as great a number of subscribers as it seems prudent to accept 
under the new conditions, rather than to half as many subscribers for twice as long a time. THE Trmes incurs as great a 
risk by accepting one subscription for two years as by accepting two subscriptions for one year, and the nature of the risk 
is indeed such that it would be illogical to encourage two-year, subscriptions at the cost of being compelled the sooner to 
refuse one-year subscriptions. Since the saving which the reader effects under the new conditions of sale directly diminishes 
the profit upon the sale of Tur TrMEs, it is only by an increased income from advertisements that the equilibrium can be 
maintained, and Tur T1mms under the new conditions can remain upon the sound financial footing upon which it now stands 
and has always stood. That increase of the revenue from advertisements must obviously depend upon a prompt increase in 
the circulation as a result of the new conditions, and subscriptions for two years do no more to immediately increase 
the circulation of THz Times than 


do subscriptions for one year. CHEQUES NEED NOT BEAR A DATE EARLIER THAN JULY 4th. 


It will readily be seen from this Tae Manacer, Tax Truzs, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C. FUE OY GUNG ss estinsiactassinemsaiiagla 1904, 


explanation that there is nothing 

arbitrary or unreasonable in the I enclose my Cheque sg > —, > = fey he gene Aeomat . —_ eh s oe pay for— 
“ he ‘ollow: y ee payments o: s. each, on Octo 8 d 

stringent enforeements of the rule ae ‘December 31st, 1904, and on March 3ist, 1905. = 


that Taz Times will accept no_sub- these paragraphs. £8, in full for one year—52 weeks. 


scription under the new system for Please enter my name as a discount subscriber to Tae Times for one year—52 weeks, beginning with 
Monday, July 4th, 1904, and finishing on Saturday, July Ist, 1905. 


I desire Tz Times to be delivéred to mé by post, or through (2) Mr. ..........cccccccssescesecescecccececessecees 
; (Fill in name of newsvendor.) 











more than two years, nor yet in the 





reservation made that the offer for 
two years may be withdrawn even 











































sooner than the offer for one year 
may be. 


Everything points to the necessity 
for immediate action on the part of 
those who desire to embrace the 
offer. Particulars of the new system 
for which there is no space on this 
page of the Spectator—are appearing 
mm all the prominent London daily 
newspapers, and full details are 
published in a pamphlet describing the 
New Plan of Sale, which may be 
obtained post-free upon application to 
The Manager of Tux Timus. 





I engage not to sell the paper, and this subscription is subject to the conditions set forth in your pub. 
lished otter. If for any reason you desire to do so, you may with one week's notice stop the delivery, 
returning to me the due proportion of payments made for the unexpired term. 





(Signature and address) ........00rcssrsssecscerccscccecoreeeececcesessersscesseseese sonsece ceevees 











NOTE.—If the subscriber desires to secure THz Times for two years—104 weeks—he should enclose £6 
and alter the form accordingly, thus obtaining what regular subscribers have hitherto paid £8 for, 
But Tue Tres does not promise to accept more than a few two-year subscriptions, and remittances 
arriving too late will be returned. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS should enclose with this form, whether they are making one payment in 
full or only a payment of 16s., an additional £1 6s. for Foreign Postage, 


N.B.—Are you already a daily purchaser of THE TIMES ?..........0000eeeee0 : 
(a) Insert here Name and Address of Newsvendor through whom you have hitherto received the paper, 
or of the Newsvendor through whom you now desire to receive it, . 
st SOG 
rxodloH 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY PHE AUTHOR OF 
“ AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 66. 


MY FRENCH FRIENDS. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” “‘ The Rising Generation,” &, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—With 10 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ASPECTS of SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


FIRST SERIES. TEMPERAMENTS. 
By JOHN LIONEL TAYLER, M.B.C,S., L.B.C.P. 


The NEW ERA in SOUTH AFRICA. 


With an Examination of the Chinese Labour Question. By VIOLET B. 
MARKHAM, Author of ‘South Africa: Past and Present.” Large post 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Outlook.—‘‘ A valuable work, worthy of study by all persons interested in the 
South African situation.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
JOSHUA NEWINGS; or, The Love 


Bacillus. By G. F. BRADBY. [On June Ist. 
*,* The story tells the amusing adventures which follow the misjudged 
injection of the Love Microbe, wherewith the friends of an elderly bachelor 
try to render him immune to the wiles of a fascinating widow, 


PROVENZANO THE PROUD. By 


EVELYN H. GIFFORD. i 
*,* An early Italian story“in the time of the Sienese struggle with Florence: 


GLENCAIRLY CASTLE. ™,i90s05.3; 


HUTCHINSON, 
Author “5 Little Lady Mary,” “‘A Friend of Nelson,” ‘‘ Crowborough 
n,” &. 


St. Jamés’s Gazette.—* Well above the av in merit........GLENCAIRLY 
CASTLE,’ in fact, is an eminently readable book.” 


ENGLAND'S ELIZABETH. Being the 


Memories of Matthew Bedale. By His Honour Judge E. A. PARRY, 
Author of ‘“‘ Katawampus,”’ “ Butter Scotia,” ‘‘ The Scarlet Herring,” &c. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Judge Parry avoids successfully the pitfalls of 
historical Altogether the story is well invented, well told, and 


full of charm.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
CONTENTS OF THE . 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 
FOR JUNE. 
Tar Pors anp Cuurce Music: A Roman CarHoric Protest. 








By Richard 


agot. 
Tue MIS-REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE IN PaRLiaMENT, By Henry 
Kimber, M.P. 
Tue Coppen CENTENARY AND Mopern Liseralism. By Herbert Samuel, M.P. 
Tue YELLOW Peni. By O. Eltzbacher. 
ENGLAND AND France. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
THE Sipzen Mone Prace in Arrica, By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., 
K i 
Frayz von Lensacu. By Anita MacMahon. 
How tury Tram Actors in Paris. By Richard Whiteing. 
ENGLISH HORSE-BREEDING AND Army Remounts. By Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. 
Tue State REGISTRATION OF NURSES: 
(1) By the Marchioness of Londonderry. 
(2) By Miss Isla Stewart (Matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital), 
Tue Kinester Novets. By Walter Frewen Lowi. 
Tue Yours or James III. By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott (of Abbotsford). 
VoLUNTEERS FOR THE Fueet. By Archibald S. Hurd. 
THE BLUEJACKET AND THE TAILORS. By Lionel Yexley. 


* Last Monts : 


(1) By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
(2) By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lrp., Printers, New Street Square, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS, 


DRAWINGS, BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Col- 
lection at Windsor Castle. 

ETCHINGS of OLD PARIS, by MERYON. 

SELECTIONS FROM TURNER’S “LIBER 
STUDIORUM.” 

FAMOUS PICTURES in the National Gallery, 
ones i ~ ga Wallace Collection; and the National Gallery of 

r ; 

SELECTED WORKS from the Great Continental 
Galleries, &¢,, &c. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Sutatapee and 23 Tint Block Dlustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are Alphabetically 








under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
7% NEW OXFORD STBEET, LONDON, W.C, 





~~ cl 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CASTING OF NETS" 


LOVE'S PROxy 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Author of “Casting of Nets,” “ Donna Diana,” &o, 64, 
DAILY CHRONICLE—‘ Mr. Bagot has wri 


A 7 written ¢ 
character novel, which will appeal to all who strong 
Jiner issues of fiction.” Are concerned with 


DAILY MAIL.—“ Mr. Bagot has alregdy won a hj : 
as a novelist, and his new book will certainly help to Bt it,” 


THE ANTIPODEANS 


By MAYNE LINDSAY. ¢% ' 


EAST ANGLIAN TIMES—* It has been re 
Mayne Lindsay to write what we do not hesitate oie oa 
Imperial novel yet produced by Australia. We do not exa 
tts merits when we say that ‘ The Antipodeans’ is a masterly ake 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 
AULD ACQUAINTANCE, 


By RICHARD HARRIS, K.C. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


AN AMUSING BROCHURE FOR THE LONDON SEASON, 


WORDLESS CONVERSATION, 


By Mrs. HUGH BELL. Small crown 8vo, 1s. net, 
THE DIARY OF 
SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Edited by Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.CB, 
With Portrait and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, net, 


TIMES.—“ We venture to’ say that since Napier’s ‘ Peninsular War’ 06 hav 
had no more interesting contribution to British military history than this Diary 


of Moore.” 
THROUGH THE LANDS OF 


THE SERB. 


By M.F) DURHAM. Demy 8vo, with Ilystrations by the Author, 14s. net, 

TIMES.—* The region inhabited by the Servign people 18 the subject ‘ 
Durham’s interesting, witty, and attractive volume, It is vale indeed to ph ht 
of travel so delightful in every way.” 


POPULAR WORKS OF REFERENCE, 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By Gopzrnro: D, 


InGALL and GEORGE bp Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

FINANCIAL NEWS.—‘“This volume goeg below thg surface, and i 
in lucid fashion not only what brokers and _ oe iy. the course pigs 
business, but how they do it, and why.” 

TRUTH.—“ The book can be very cordially and confidently recommended.” 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: their Organisation and 


Management. By Hugo Munxo Ross. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ A striking study by an outside student.” \ 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for yy 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two Or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. «,] and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS*in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTOBY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIB 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Quéen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDOM 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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Messrs: HODDER & STOUGHTON beg to thank 
yeaders of the ‘Spectator’ for the great 
interest which they have taken in their 
new method of introducing Three New 
Works by Three New Authors, and venture 
to call special attention toa New Volume 
which they will publish almost immedi- 
ately, entitled 


THE BRITISH HOME 
OF TO-DAY. 


This book will prove, perhaps, the most sumptuous 
yolume ever produced at the price of 5s. It is to 
eontain ovgr 220 large pages (8} by 113), 150 of which 
will be devoted to Full-page Reproductions in Monotone, 
from Designs by some of the most eminent Artists and 
Architects of the day, such as Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., Mr. Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., 
&e. &c. There will also be 10 Plates printed in from 
three to five Colours, and a cover in limp art linen. 


The British Home of To-Day, 


Edited by Mr. WALTER SHAW SPARROW, is designed to 
meet'the want of all who take delight in the improvement of 
Home surroundings. It is a popular volume of Domestic 
Architecture and Decorations divided into the following sections, 
and dealt with by experts in each particular subject :— 


Plans for the Home. 
By Arnotp MiToHELL. 


The Home from Outside. 
By E. Guy Dawser. 


The Home and its Dwelling Rooms. 
By R. Noxman Suaw, R.A. 


The Home and its Bedrooms. 
By Frank Branewyn, A.B.A. 


The Home and its Halls. 
By Mervyn Macarrney. 


The Home and its Furniture. 
By CHARLES SPOONER. 


The Home and its Decorative Essentials. 
By Joun Casu. 


Readers of the Spectator will quite understand that “The 
British Home of To-Day ” cannot possibly be reprinted owing 
to the very great cost involved in its preparation, and, in order 
to make certain of a copy, it will be a wise thing to cuf out the 
attached reservation order form, forwarding it either to a local 
bookseller or direct to the publishers, Mxssrs. Hoppgr & 
Srouauton, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


A complete Prospectus will gladly be sent on receipt of a postcard. 





RESERVATION QRDER FORM. 


Please reserve for me........0....+. copies of “The British Home 
of To-Day,” for which I will send remittance when the work 
is ready for delivery. 


POPPER OOOO eee eee ee Eee EEE Eee Ee EE EEE EEE EEE SEH ESEESE ESSE OOEEE SESE OSES EEE E SE EES 


POOP e eee eee ee eee eee eee ETE EE HOES ET EEE SESE EEOHEESEHSSESEES ESHEETS HESSD 


Price 5s. net; Free by Post, 5s. 6d. 


HODDER AND STOUCHTON’S 
NEW BOOKS. — 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE SEASON. 


NOW READY.—Price 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
WAUCHOPE, c.B., C.M.G., LL.D. 


By Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 
With 3 Portraits in Photogravure. 


“The Life of Major-General Wauchope, C.B., C.M.G.,; 
LL.D.,”’ by Sir George Douglas, Bart., combines a record of 
the general’s services to his country, with a character 
sketch and estimate of the man, written by one wha 
knew him. This striking biography includes selections 
from the deeply interesting letters written by Genera 
Wauchope during his voyage to the Cape and after land- 
ing in South Africa, while the story of Magersfontein is 
told more accurately than it has been related hereto- 
fore, and with added details derived from the most 
accurate sources, 





a 


REV. CANON POOLER, B.D. 
NOW READY.—Price 5a, 


STUDIES IN THE 
RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


The Donnellan Lectures for 1903. 
By the Rev. L. A. POOLER, B.D,, 


Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 


DR. H. A. A. KENNEDY. 


NOW READY.—Price 7s. 6d. net. 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTIONS 
OF THE LAST THINGS. 


The Cunningham Lectures for 1904, 
By the Rev. H. A. A. KENNEDY, M.A., D.Sc. 


“* This book fills, and fills worthily, a gap in English 
theology....... We have here by far the most living, con- 
vincing, and edifying exposition of the dark and 
mysterious topic in question which the theology of our 
country has to show, The work is the manifest outcome 
of much patient toil; the author’s reward must be that 
jt places him easily in the front rank of New Testament 
‘Ss, and all serious theological students his 
debtors.’’—SCOTSMAN. 


hal 








REV. PRINCIPAL H. B. WORKMAN. 
NOW READY.—Price 6s. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN HUS. 


Translated, with Introductions and Explanatory Notes, by 
HERBERT B. WORKMAN, M.A., Principal of 
Westminster ~Training College, and R. MARTIN 
POPE, M.A. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 
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“THE 
COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN” 


ts the Only Newspaper 
in this Country Printed 
throughout in Sepia. 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is beautifully Illustrated throughout, and 
contains Articles by the Best Writers of the 
Day on all matters of interest to Lovers of 
Outdoor Life, whether in Town or in the 
Country. 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE CONTAINS THE 
FOLLOWING ARTICLES: 


THE IDEAL CITY PARK. 

ARE COUNTRYMEN STUPID? By OC. J. Cornisu, 
THE DERBY AND ITS WINNERS. 

THE HOME OF ST. FRUSQUIN. 


(Where Sr. Amant and his Sire were Bred.) 
MORE ABOUT FARMERS’ UNIONS. 
HOW SALMON ARE MARKED. 


GLIMPSES INTO INSECT ANATOMY. 
(Micro-Photographic Illustrations.) 


WOMAN AS A FARM HAND. 
THE MAGNOLIAS. 
THE BELGIAN DRAUGHT DOG. 


THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. 
(All the Best Illustrated Country Books of the Week 
Reviewed.) 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 

GUN-ROOM TOPICS (Joe Manton & Col. Hawker). 
SHOOTING PROSPECTS. 

POLO TOPICS AND NOTES. 

OTTER HUNTING. 


COUNTRY-HOUSE TOPICS. 
&e., &c. 


£75 in Prizes for Bridge Players. 
£37 in Prizes for Acrostic Solvers. 
£27 in Prizes for Amateur Photographers. 


Get To-day’s Issue of 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


On Sale at all Newsagents’. Price 6d. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS, 
THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS, 
BROTHERS. By Horace A. VACHEL 


**In his new novel Mr, Horace Annesley Vach surpassed 
arvae gr and construction, his previous work, potty hy k. rr 
ne actuality The description of school life at Harro is, story fall 
almost worthy to rank with ‘Tom Brown’s School-days.”, Pita, and i 
that 


should not be missed.”’—Daily Telegraph, 
THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE, 3, 


» H. MALLOCK, 


FORT AMITY. By A.T. QUILLER-Covor, 





THE FRENCH NOBLESSE 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


Translated by Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT f, ee enirs 
Marquise de Créquy,” published in 1834, "Dale 4 bape de le 


* Full of vivid and amusing details, givi 
of the society of the old régime."—Times. an almost contemporary pictury 


WILD LIFE AT THE LAN 


D’S END 
Records and Observations of the Habits and 
Otter, Seal, &c., and of their Pursuers in oa sats a Badger, 


By J. C. TREGARTHEN. With Illustrations, square demy 8yo, 10s, 6d, nett, 


“Mr. Tregarthen not only knows what he is writi 
how to write. The result is a singularly charming voltae Wh ts kas 
pre we ~ ag — LA | per = of the most fascinating of B by 
counties, but by all who follow the chase of the 
fox.” —County Gentleman. otter, the budger, and the 


PHYSICAL DETERIORATION: its 


Causes and the Cure. 
By Mrs, WATT-SMYTH. Large crown 8vo, 6s. nett, 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE ECONOMIC 
CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


By B. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S., Editor of “The Dicti 
Political Economy.” Demy 8vo, in paper covers, ls, ae “ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





With 3 Maps and 4 Illustrations, Svo, 18s. net, 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
GREEK EMPIRE 


And the Story of the Capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks. 


By EDWIN PEARS, LL.B., 
Author of “The Fall of Constantinople.” 


SPECTATOR.— The siege of Constantinople ranks with the famous sieges 
of the world. Mr. Pears tells it with spirit and clearness.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ Since Gibbon wrote, a considerable body of new contem- 

rary evidence has been rendered accessible, and although these fresh sources 

ave been partially dealt with in various monographs, it was most desirable 
that the whole story should be told by an historian thoroughly familiar with 
the topography of Constantinople ‘he task could not have fallen into abler 
hands, Living there, he has been long studying the problems of the siege, 
and to his familiarity with the site he adds the qualifications of political 
insight and first-hand knowledge of the unchanging questions which arise 
where Turks rule ower Christians.” 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ Mr. Pears has earned the gratitude of all students of 
history by a work in which there is thought no less than scholarship, and 
colour no less than judgment.” 

UTLOOK.—‘“Strong and faithful narrative......The six chapters which 
deal with the actual siege of Constantinople are written with a stateliness and 
dignity which befit the great tragedy they describe......A work which is not 
only a useful and necessary supplement to Gibbon's account, but which, in 
addition to and apart from that, tells a great story in a great way.” 

Mr. FREDERIC HARKISON.—“ His (Mr. Pears’s) portraits of Mahomet 
the Conqueror, of Constantine, of Justiniani, read as if he had known them 
personally. Mr. Pears’s narrative of the sea fight, of the last Christian service 
in St. Sophia, and of the death of Constantine sword in hand, are masterpieces 
of faithful and brilliant history. It is not an ordinary task to re-write even & 
page of Gibbon. Mr. Pears has re-written a famous chapter of that immortal 
work.” 

PILOT.— The style of the narrative is worthy of its subject. Mr. Pears 
attempts no fine writing, indulges in no hysterics; but by the same sort of 
severe simplicity which has made the retreat from Syracuse one of the 

he describes the onward move- 


most heart-rending descriptions ever written, 
the defenders’ 


ment of the almost irresistible forces arrayed against the city, 
heroism, and the awful devastation of the end.” 
TIMES.— An account of the first rooting of the Turkish power in South 
eastern Europe comes at an opportune moment, when the eyes of the world 
are once again drawn to that unquiet region For such a task Mr. Pears is 
exceptionally well fitted, in that he brings to it not only a knowledge drawn 
from the library, but a familiarity with the living Constantinople of to-day. 
The story of the siege is full of dramatic moments, and Mr, Pears tells it 
effectively. ‘he episode of the four Genoese ships fighting their way 12 
through the whole Turkish fleet is one which for breathless excitement 20 
romancer could have bettered. A deeper emotion is stirred by another scene, 
the.last Christian service in St. Sophia at the falling of the night of doom. 
REVUE DE LORIENT CHRETIEN (Paris).—A long notice by J. 
Laviornerie concludes: ‘‘L’ouvrage de M. Pears est le meilleur et Je plus 
complet qui ait été consacré jusqu’ici 4 l'histoire du grand drame de 1453, 
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With » Supplemenisry portuaits. Bvo, 14a net. 
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THE RACING WORLD AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 
Edited by Atrrep E. T. Watson. With Coloured Tilustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Sporteman.— Without exception, the whole of the articles have been well 
racing anecd 


written and judiciously edi and the + ; 
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LECTURES ON EUROPEAN 
HISTORY, 1519-1648. 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., 

Bishop of Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern 

History in the University. 

8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

|, CHARLES ¥. (11 Lectures)—II. THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 

PE FROM THE RESIGNATION OF CHARLES V. (11 Lectures).— 

THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE THIRTY 

yBARS’ WAB (10 Lectures).—Also Two Supplementary Lectures: SURVEY 

oF THE BEIGNS OF LOUIS XIII. AND PHILIP IV.; THE PEACE OF 
WESTPHALIA. 
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GUNPOWDER & AMMUNITION: 


their Origin and Progress. By Lieut.-Col, Henry W. L, Hime, 
late Royal Artillery. 8vo, 9s. net. 


WITH THE INNISKILLING 


DRAGOONS: the Record of a Cavalry Regiment during the 
Boer War, 1899-1902, By Lient.-Col. J. WATKINS YARDLEY, 
B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, late Inniskilling Dragoons, 
With Map and 96 Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. net, 


NATURE’S COMEDIAN : 
By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“'Nature’s Comedian’ is one of Mr. Norris’s best. The types are well 
chosen; humour of a quiet sort abounds; and the plot runs easily along, dis- 
playing all the native skill ofan accomplished writer.”—Globe, 


LYCHGATE HALL: a Romance. 


M, E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OLD HENDRIK’S TALES. By Capt. 


AgTHuR O. VAUGHAN. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by 
J, A, Shepherd. Crown Svo, 6s. 


* * This is a volume of animal stories collected by Capt. Vaughan 
from the Hottentots during the late Boer War. The veinis somewhat 
that of Uncle Remus, and it is probable that the Uncle Remus legends 
and these have a common origin. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE. Price SIXPENCE. 
NATURE'S COMEDIAN. Chaps. 23-24. (Coneluded.) By W. E. Norris. 
A JOURNEY FROM EDINBURGH TO PARIS IN 1802. 
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FREE TRADE. 


8vo, 5s. net. 
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Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 


NEW LIST. 


THE OXFORD & ‘CAMBRIDGE 
YEAR BOOK. 


Part I. (OXFORD) now ready, 3s. 6d. net. 
Part II. (CAMBRIDGE) shortly. 
** A handsome and companionable book of reference of close on 700 pages, 
It answers every test of reference, so far as an early judgment shows, and we 
shall be surprised if the biographical material if contains proves inaccurate on 


longer acquaintance. The work is well, prin and well produced, and more 
than justifies its existence,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ITALY. 
By W. DEECKE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations, royal 8vo, 15s. 
“Any of my readers who want a good book about Italy could hardly do 
better than get Professor Deecke’s book. The volume is concise and well 
inf ed, and at the same time it is interesting. The story of the Peninsula is 


— sketched, and the various populations, so diverse and so clearly 
defined, are accurately described.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 


By C. H,. HINTON, 
Author of “Scientific Romances,” “A New Era of Thought,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 248 pp., 48. 6d. 
“Professor Hinton has done well to attempt a treatise of moderate size, 
which shall at once be clear in method, and free from the technicalities of the 


schools.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** An interesting, clever, and ingenious book.”—Dundee Courier. 


NEW BOOK ON BROWNING. 
BROWNING FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Rev. THOMAS RAIN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 288 pp., 28. 6d. 


‘It is safe to say that all those folks who really find the poet difficult will 
meet in these pages with a guide after their own Gooey . P.’s Weekly. 

“‘ Well thought out and not too heavily written.’—St. James’s Gazette. 

*« Acts up to the claims of the title,’”’—Glasgow Herald. 


HOW TO TEACH A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 


By OTTO JESPERSEN, 
Professor of English in the University of Copenhagen. 


Translated from the Danish Original by SOPHIA YHLEN- 
OLSEN BERTELSEN, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


EDUCATION THROUGH THE 
IMAGINATION. 
By MARGARET McMILLAN, 
Author of “ Early Childhood.” Crown 8vo, 196 pp., 3s. 6d, 


NEW BOOK OF POEMS BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
THE POET’S CHILD. 


By CHRISTIE FINLAYSON, 
Crown 8vo, 256 pp., 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS IN FURY. 
By ARTHUR D. LEWIS. 
2s. 6d. 
** A hostile criticism of Christianity, not without literary ability.””—Times, 


ba . eyes 
MR. NASH'S $LIST. 
SECOND EDITION NOW REagpy 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 12s, 6d, 


MY MEMORIES. 
By the COUNTESS of MUNSTER. 


Recollections of the Court of 
Wiliam IV. and the Early 
Court of Queen Victoria. 


REVISED EDITION, with NEW CHAPTERS on t¢ 
Relations between Queen Elizabeth and her Foun 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 12s, 6d, 


THE COURTSHIPS OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


By MARTIN HUME, 
Author of “The Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots,” &., &o, 





2 vols. royal 8vo, with “Mapgand Illustrations, 32g, 


ASIATIC RUSSIA. 
By GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT, LI.D., F.G.8.A. 


“A book which may with great advantage be 
Russian question.”—Athenwum, tage be consulted on almont every 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 64, 


THE COMING REACTION: 


A Brief Survey and Criticism of the Vices of 0 
LEGISLATOR. ur Economic System, By 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
NOW READY, First Large Edition of a Book of which over 
TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND copies have been sold on the 
Continent. 


THE LETTERS WHICH NEVER 
REACHED HIM. 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
MRS. ST. GEORGE. 


By PERCY WHITE, Author of “ Park Lane,” ‘The West End.” 
“Tn none of the novels that have gone to make his reputation as‘a satirist of 
certain phases of West- End life is the dialogue more sparkling, or the character: 


drawing more viv 


LORD AND LADY ASTON. 


By E. H. QOOPER, Author of “ Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” &, 


THE LAND OF SILENCE. 


By G. B. BURGIN, Author of “The Way Out,” “The Shutters of 
Silence.” 


THE ADMIRABLE TINKER. 


By EDGAB JEPSON. 
*,.* The Admirable Tinker is the greatest boy hero since Hucklebury Finn 
and Tom Sawyer. 


THE WINE OF LOVE. 


By H. A. HINKSON, Author of ‘‘ O'Grady of Trinity.” 


THE NEVER-NEVER LAND. 


By WILSON BARRETT, Author of “ The Sign of the Cross.” 








TWO BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDING. 
MILTON’S ENGLAND. 
By L. A. MEAD. With Illustrations, 6s. net. 

Uniform with ‘ Milton’s England.” 


DICKENS” LONDON. 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN. With MIlustrations, 6s. net. 


AN “ENGLISH TAUCHNITZ.” 

NASH’S COLLECTION OF POPULAR NOVELS. In paper covers, 4s. net, 

“The type and paper are so good that the volumes issued in a plain paper 

cover might well tempt the purchasers to have them bound.”’—Spectator. 

“‘ These shilling novels, well printed on good paper, are likely to be a great 
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“Te Traveilers’ joys.”—Morning Post. 
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| FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


SOCIETY IN THE NEW REIGN 
By a FOREIGN RESIDENT. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s, 








‘ i i i redecessor—“ Society in London”—in 
While this vorrend ieee ee ot ae, it also throws | instructive light 
on the social agencies employed in the present century for the production of 
politica "| ts. 
% oes a New Court and Some State Pillars. 

Chap. 3.—Society at School and at Play. 

Chap. 7.—Craft, Clique, Sentiment, and Stateswomen, 

Chap. 11.—Counter and Coronet. 

Chap. 16.—Society’s Tradesmen and their Social Claims. 








THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: 


Study of their Political Psychology. By EMILE BOUTMY. With an 
A ” Introduction by J. E. C. BODLEY. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Mf, Boutmy is an acute and not unkindly critic, and his book is one of those 
which ought to be carefully perused and ee i interpreted by every 
thoughtful Englishman.”—W. L. Courtney, in the Datly Telegraph. 





VIVID PICTURES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
IN THE PATHLESS WEST. 


By FRANCES E. HERRING, Author of “ Among the People of British 
Cglumbia.” With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





er 
THE MELPOMENE PAPERS. 


By ANNETTE FURNESS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED'S GREAT NOVEL, 
NYRIA. [Second Impression. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 6s, 


“Qndoubtedly the most striking and impressive work that has yet issued 
from the pen of this talented novelist.’’—Outlook. 





THE JUNE... 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Is Now on Sale. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


REFORM OF TAXATION. 


RELIGION AND REVELATION.—II. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


WOMEN IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Lady TREVELYAN. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. 
No. I. Sir CHARLES DILKE. 
y No. Il. RICHARD BELL, M.P. 


THE NEWER SPIRITUALISM. 
FRANK PODMORE. 


A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LICENSING 
BILL. 


MODERN CLIMBING. 
GEOFFREY YOUNG. 


THE LABOUR MINISTRY IN AUSTRALIA. 
Hon. W. PEMBER REEVES. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY: an Explanation. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE COMPANY. 


THE ROAD FROM COLONUS. 
MR. STURGE MOORE’S POEMS. : 

ROBERT TREVELYAN, 
OTHER REVIEWS. 
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E. M. FORSTER. 





Algernon C. Swinburne’s New Poem, 


The Altar of Righteousness, appears in 
the June Number of Harper’s Magazine 
(now ready), besides Contributions by 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
EDMUND GOSSE, 
BOOTH TARKINGTON, 
Prof. T. R. LOUNSBURY, 
Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, 


GRACE RHYS, 


&c., &e. ALSO: 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel, 
The Marriage of William Ashe (Part I.) 
Illustrated by ALBERT E. STERNER. 


Many other Stories, Articles, and Illustrations are included 
in the June 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Price One Shilling. 





THE END OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


will mark a crisis in the Transformation of 
Asia, the discussion of which forms an im- 
portant part of 


GREATER AMERICA, 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Demy 8vo, Maps, Index, &c., 16s. 


The Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., writes: 
“The subject is substantially a novel one and deserves the 


serious treatment you have given to it. I most gladly sub- 
scribe to your conclusions.” 


The Hon. JOHN HAY, Secretary of State, Washington, writes : 

“The United States, and, I am sure, also the rest of the 
world, are under great obligations to you for the light you 
have shed on some of the most intricate and difficult 
problems of the time.” 





Michael Davitt’s Great Work. 


THE FALL OF FEUDALISM IN 
IRELAND. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [May 21st. 


A History of the Irish Land Laws, the resistance 
they have met, from the time of Oliver Crom- 
well to the present day, and the aims and 
attainments of the Land League agitations. 








T, FISHER UNWIN, London, E.O. 
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THE PRADO GALLERY Six-Shilling Nov 
AND ITS MASTERPIECES. ein ‘aan _ 


By CHARLES RICKETTS. By MARY JOHNSTON. 


With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure. Edition limited to 350 numbered sasicika a 
—_e for sale. Imperial — 5 — a a 7 on J _ PE ab sare sorte oraheeel, & great omer triumph Tt isa fine 
i e trati i . a" ted, full of ii ation, i ahs tale, 
vellum, with an extra set of the Full-page Illustrations, 15 guineas ne aspirations of Elizabethan England."—Daily G Ben! A with insight of the 


“‘ Miss Johnston realises for us a creati f real 
THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-80. | tsi fortune ‘ct Sir Mortiner'Yoro wil be flowed walter gall 
Vol. I1.—Its Causes, its Conduct, and its Consequences. By the Same Author.—t AUDREY ” (4th Edition) ; 
By Col. H. B. Il ANNA. COMPANY " (12th Edition) ; “THE OLD DOMINION ate Ata 


Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, lis. net. INCOMPARAB 
THE MEMOIRS OF HENRY VILLARD, By AGNES and ari ee 


Journalist and Financier, 1835-1900. Authors of “The Star Dreamer,” “‘ The Bath Comedy,” &¢, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, 21s. net. ‘* The merit of the book lies chiefly in its esprit, its gaiety, and its 
colour and romance. It should enliven innumerable readers."—Athensum. « 


REMINISCENCES OF THE (AMERICAN) | tis ste, stot is fascination... poco of work which aio 


CIVIL W AR, ‘From end to end the book is full of vastly entertaining reading,” 


. " ‘ —Dail 
By General JOHN B. GORDON, of tho Confederate Army. “A work of great distinction and charm,"—Daily Chronicle 4 -*¢s"a”h 


Illustrated with Portraits, about 500 pp. di 8vo, 16s. net. 
Pe eggs rernegs sage sornieg 7 DOROTHEA : & Story of the Pure in Heart, 
THE FIGHT FOR CANADA. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


By Maj or WILLIAM WOOD. ‘* Maarten Maartens has given us in ‘ Dorothea’ perhaps the best of his 


books It is a ripe, strong, and isti * ty, 
Llustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 2ls. net, £0 English fiction Dally Ohrontala, to ook? » “istinct and genuine edition 


*** Dorothea’ is the most powerful book he has written.” —Morning Post, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. 7 AI NE. * One is instantly made to feel that here is work of distinction,” 


—Daily News, 
Vol. II. Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. BELCHAM BER. 


By HOWARD OVERING STURGIS. 


THE AG AMEMNON. “* As finely constructed as it is admirably written......full of knowledge and 


x . observation of life.” —Pilot. 
Rendered into English Verse by the late Rev. EDWARD THRING, “Reminding us of Thackeray, without that writer’s jovial sentimentality.” 
Head-Master of Uppingham School. —Saturday Review 
Demy 8vo, full limp leather, gilt, 10s, 6d. net. : 
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THE DELIVERANCE. 
A WESTMORELAND VILLAGE. By ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of “The Battleground.” 


Ss 
By 8. H. scorT. _ “Full of dramatic episodes, and is peopled with characters strongly 
With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. individualized. It is a distinctly powerful book.”—Literary World, 
“The book is an absorbing one, and one that will stand out in the year’s 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE, | istensciy aramatic.'—1o-pay, 


a 3 **An unusual and remarkable novel which will add fresh laurels to Miss 
By J. CHURTON COLLINS, Author of “Ephemera Critica,” &c, | Glasgow’sfame. A book instinctive with life, not paper and ink life, but real 


ife; the ch ters li i ine 
Extra crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. rok sty hen ee and breathe, hate and love with an unforgettable in. 


BEATTIE AND HIS FRIENDS. THE IMPERIALIST. 


By MARGARET FORBES. By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN 
Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 15s. net. (Mrs. Everard Cotes), 


Author of “‘ Those Delightful Americans,” 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, 


BINDWEED. By Neue K. Buissett, Author of “ 
OXFORD, Concert Director,” no SSET uthor of “The 
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In its Relation to Some Famous Events of English History. A ; 
By the Rev. HENRY L. THOMPSON, M.A, Tee, TUTOR ek aoe Ye 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. net. 
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MAGNUS SINCLAIR. A Border Historical Novel. By 
POEMS. HowakbD PEASE, 


By ST. JOHN LUCAS. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. A LADDER OF TEARS. By G. Comore, Author of 


“ The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,” &ec. 
AMERICAN TARIFF CONTROVERSIES 
OF THE 19th CENTURY. CONSTABLE’S 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


By EDWARD STAN WOOD. POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS.—NOW READY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net. CARDIGAN... By R. W. CHAMBERS, 


ELECTRICITY AND MATTER. Author of “ Maids of Paradise,” “ Ashes of Empire,” &. 


By Prof, J. J. THOMSON, D.Sc., DRACULA. By BRAM STOKER, [Neat week 


Author of “The Diseharge of Electricity through Gases,” &, Author of “The Jewel of Seven Stars,” &c. 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
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